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In  1990,  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development  launched 
initiatives  that  galvanised  its  member 
countries  to  re-think  education  in  light  of 
changing  global  circumstances.  These  circum- 
stances included  increased  industrial  produc- 
tion in  non-OECD  countries,  a shift  toward 
information-based  and  service  based  economies 
in  OECD-member  countries,  increased  global- 
isation of  economies,  and  increased  reliance  on 
the  uses  of  new  technologies.  Overall,  the  goal 
was  to  strive  for  higher  levels  of  education  for 
all  students,  and  to  include  an  increased  empha- 
sis on  vocational /technological  education  to 
equip  students  for  work  in  the  2 1 st  century. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  address,  in  a variety 
of  ways,  four  key  questions  identified  by  OECD 
to  guide  thinking  about  educational  reform  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  economy: 

1 .  How  can  the  links  among  different  sectors 
of  the  education  system  be  improved,  so 
that  pathways  followed  by  students  can  be 
kept  open  for  as  long  as  possible? 

2.  How  can  classroom-based  learning  be  bet- 
ter linked  to  practical  contexts,  so  that  the 
relevance  and  effectiveness  of  the  learning 
process  is  improved? 

3.  How  can  links  between  schools  and  work- 
places be  established  and  sustained,  and 
what  contributions  should  firms  be  expect- 
ed to  make  as  education  faces  the  challenges 
of  technological  and  structural  change? 

4.  How  can  a full  range  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams be  co-ordinated  across  the  different 
government  departments? 

As  part  of  its  educational  reform  agenda,  the 
Ontario  Government  has  recently  introduced  a 
comprehensive  secondary  school  program  for 


the  majority  of  students,  many  of  whom  will 
not  go  on  to  post-secondary  institutions  and 
who  often  face  under-employment  and  unem- 
ployment. As  well  as  highlighting  some  light- 
house programs  for  these  students  in  such 
highly  skilled  areas  as  electronics,  construction, 
and  aerospace,  this  Orbit  issue  raises  questions 
about  curriculum  implementation  and  pro- 
gram delivery. 

The  panel  discussions  taped  earlier  in  the  year 
include  debates  on  what  successful  implementa- 
tion of  these  initiatives  will  require  from  educa- 
tion, industry,  government,  and  community. 
Although  there  are  pockets  of  change  within  and 
among  secondary  schools,  by  and  large  they  are 
still  operating  as  they  did  20  or  30  years  ago. 
Change  tends  to  be  localised  in  most  secondary 
schools.  Individual  classrooms  or  departments 
may  be  operating  differently  but  the  rest  of  the 
school  continues  in  the  traditional  manner. 

Implementing  the  kinds  of  changes  in  educa- 
tion suggested  a decade  ago  by  OECD  requires 
a huge  shift  in  our  thinking  about  secondary 
schools,  including  a redefinition  of  their  roles. 
In  Ontario,  the  tradition  of  the  high  school  has 
not  been  to  prepare  students  for  employment. 
Yet  if  individuals  and  society  are  to  thrive  in  a 
global  economy,  preparation  for  employment 
must  be  included  as  a substantial  component  of 
the  secondary  school  program.  This  is  such  a 
radical  change  in  thinking  that  implementation 
can  not  be  accomplished  in  a few  years.  Suc- 
cessful implementation  will  require  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  school  culture  not  only  for 
teachers  but  also  for  the  school  community  and 
society.  We  hope  that  this  issue  of  Orbit  will  con- 
tribute to  the  discussions  that  will  further  this 
kind  of  change. 

Howard  Russell  and  Ron  Wideman 
Guest  Editors 
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This  dialogue  is  based  on  an  Orbit  tele- 
conference held  in  December  1999. 

RUSSELL  How  will  employment  be  different 
in  the  21st  century? 

MORRISON  Information  technology  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  employment.  E-commerce  is 
taking  off,  and  is  connected  with  self-employ- 
ment. The  jobs  being  generated  include: 
programming,  graphic  design,  tech  support, 
implementation  management,  sales,  marketing, 
logistics  and  information  security,  encryption 
technology — to  name  a few. 

RAYMES  One  of  the  major  issues  of  the  21st 
century  will  be  pockets  of  skill  shortages  particu- 
larly in  the  technical  and  skilled  trades.  These 
include  occupations  such  as  software  and  com- 
puter technicians,  tool  and  die  workers,  machin- 
ists, industrial  electricians,  sheet  metal  workers, 
mechanical  engineers,  tooling  designers,  carpen- 
ters, brick  layers,  millwrights,  etc. 

Job  creation  in  growth  sectors  like  the  knowl- 
edge based  industries,  and  replacement  needs  in 
established  sectors  such  as  manufacturing  and 
construction  are  creating  the  labour  market 
imbalances  we’re  presently  experiencing.  Our 
labour  markets  are  moving  very  fast  right  now. 

Colin  is  right.  E-commerce  is  an  emerging, 
aggressive  and  hungry  industry  but  the  manufac- 
turing, automotive  and  construction  industries 
are  too.  As  established  sectors  in  our  economy, 
they  are  struggling  to  replace  their  skilled,  ageing 
workforce.  1 ligh  paying  jobs,  exciting,  challeng- 
ing career  opportunities  are  wide  open  in  those 
industries. 

Market  mechanisms  such  as  brain  drain  from 
international  competition,  immigration  of 
skilled  workers,  higher  wages,  trying  to  keep 
skilled  people  in  the  workforce  longer  and 
reforming/ expanding  apprenticeship  programs 
take  care  of  some  of  the  imbalances.  We’re  really 


going  to  have  to  look  at  some  critical  LMI  strate- 
gies to  make  sure  we  improve  capacity  to  f orecast 
and  fill  competency  requirements.  Labour  Mar- 
ket Information  ( LMI)  that  includes  occupational 
demands,  replacement  needs  and  labour  supply 
provide  the  data  to  project  occupational  short- 
ages and  job  openings  in  the  economy.  We  need  to 
pay  more  attention  to  LMI  as  we  educate  and 
help  our  youth  plan  their  careers. 

WILLIAMS  Managing  a career  will  increasingly 
become  an  essential  skill  for  a vast  majority  of 
Canadians.  We’re  looking  at  an  economy  in  which 
people  will  have  to  find  their  own  contracts, 
jobs,  and  employment  and  change  it  Irequently 
over  their  working  career.  These  skills  involve 
planning,  prospecting,  managing  priorities,  writ 
ing  proposals,  building  portfolios,  developing  a 
network  and  so  on. 


CIANFRINI  People  will  be  employed  for  con- 
tracts as  opposed  to  lifetimes.  They  will  have  to 
take  responsibility  lor  their  own  training  and  stay 
up  to  speed  in  terms  of  what  skills  are  required  in 
the  marketplace. The  company  or  the  corpora- 
tion still  initiates  a lot  of  training,  but  I don’t 
think  that  will  be  the  case  in  the  future:  you 
either  have  those  skills  and  you  stay  employed  or 
you  don’t  have  them  and  you’ll  be  unemployed. 

RUSSELL  Are  the  skill  sets  required  for 
employment  in  the  2 1st  century  being  devel- 
oped in  schools  now? 


MORRISON  The  key  thing  is  responsiveness  to 
change.  Our  school  systems  don’t  appear  to  sup- 
port creativity  and  rapid-fire  change.  That  is 
where  they  have  to  adjust.  I keep  running  into 
people  in  their  30s  and  40s  in  jobs  who  have 
gained  all  kinds  of  wealth  and  experience  and  are 
ready  to  retire. They  would  love  to  go  into  educa- 
tion to  teach.  1 think  schools  need  to  find  w ays  to 
have  these  people  present  because  their  presence 
alone  would  give  a pedagogical  stimulus  to  w'hat 
needs  to  happen  in  the  schools. 

CIANFRINI  One  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  is 
introduce  a system  of  programs.  School-to-work 
transition  programs  are  only  happening  in  pock- 
ets. In  the  last  year,  for  example,  we  ran  three 
pre-apprenticeship  programs  that  had  about  a 96 
percent  placement  rate.  Our  students  w'ere  hired 
for  two  reasons.  First,  they  had  a combination  of 
the  employability  skills  identified  by  the  Confer 
ence  Board  of  Canada.  Second,  anti  this  had  as 
much  if  not  more  validity,  w hen  they  were  hired, 
they  already  had  a set  of  skills  that  gave  them 
credibility  in  the  workplace — in  other  words, 
they  were  able  to  be  productive  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time.  The  larger  companies  have 
the  luxury  of  having  in  house  training  programs 
that  w'ill  take  people  who  have  really  good  trans- 
ferable skills  and  develop  the  technical  skills.  In 
our  region  we  don’t  have  a lot  of  large  employers 
other  than  Ford.  Most  employers  are  companies 
of  50  people  and  under  and  they’re  the  ones  that 
are  asking  for  a combination  of  technical  skills 
and  the  ability  to  actually  do  something  with  very 
little  training.  The  technical  skill  gets  them  in  the 
door. The  transferable  skill  keeps  them  there. 

The  technical  skills  that  w ill  entice  small  to 
medium  employers  to  hire  the  young  person  into 
an  entry-level  position  may  include  a specific  soft- 
ware application  or  even  a specific  skill  such  as  the 
ability  to  effectively  operate  a piece  of  equipment. 
Once  the  employer  appreciates  the  particular  skills 
and  is  supplied  with  the  documentation  that  speci- 
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fies  which  skills  and  at  what  level,  they  are  much 
more  eager  to  hire  a young  person.  This  new 
employee  will  be  productive  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time  and  that  is  a result  that  has  immedi- 
ate impact  on  the  company’s  bottom  line. 

RUSSELL  Sheryel,  is  that  consistent  with  what 
you  hear  from  the  people  at  the  Ontario 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

RAYMES  The  future  will  offer  more  opportunity 
and  less  security.  The  days  of  the  paternalistic 
employer  are  gone.  Students  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  study,  read,  research,  comprehend  and 
respond.  At  work,  they  will  need  to  think  and 
communicate  clearly  and  concisely.They’ll  need 
to  be  able  to  get  along  with  people,  know  when 
to  lead  and  when  to  follow  and  understand  the 
basics  of  economics  and  business.  All  these  skills 
can  be  taught  through  language,  math,  science, 
business  studies,  the  arts  and  ot  course  physical 
education  with  its  individual  and  team  sports 
activities  and  competitive  games. 

There  are  a great  number  of  teachers  in  our 
education  systems  who  are  working  with  the 
students  now  to  create  adaptability  and  instil  cre- 
ative thinking.  But,  for  some  reason,  as  students  go 
on,  they  seem  to  lose  the  relevance  of  and  the  moti- 
vation for  what  they’re  learning,  demonstrating  an 
“in-school: out-school”  disconnect.  We  need  to 
encourage  youth  to  harness  their  talent  and  com- 
bine their  skills  into  an  ability  to  do  many  things. 

We  have  to  have  communication  between 
schools  and  tamilies  and  employers  so  everybody  is 
informed  about  the  opportunities. This  is  what  will 
help  motivate  students  to  access  the  training  and 
the  skills  that  they  need.  We  have  to  be  able  to  offer 
some  real  on-the-job  training  and  not  just  make- 
work  programs  to  give  kids  spending  money. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  we  create  a learn- 
ing culture  that  is  flexible  to  regional  and  com- 
munity realities,  and  this  will  come  from  making 
a real  connection  between  prosperity  and  learn- 
ing which,  of  course,  is  the  weave  of  education 
and  economy. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
sites  university  participation  numbers  for  youth 
1 8-24  at  22  percent  and  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of  Ontario 
(ACAATO)  sites  10.7  percent  college  participa- 
tion. So  what  we  are  really  looking  at  is  finding 
ways  to  help  these  students  prepare  for  employ- 
ment that  will  help  them  be  prosperous,  support 
a family,  and  pay  taxes  for  a dollar  return  on  our 
investment  in  their  education!  We’ve  got  a lot  of 
gaps  to  close. 

RUSSELL  What  should  schools  look  like  in  the 


21st  century?  Should  they  look  more  like  the 
workplace?  And  should  all  schools  look  more 
like  kindergartens  where  kids  are  busy  doing 
stuff  hut  they’re  also  talking  to  one  another, 
where  the  teacher  isn 't  standing  in  one  place 
at  thejront  oj  the  room  hut  walking  around, 
talking  to  the  kids,  helping  them.  Isn’t  this 
what  workplaces  look  like? 

WILLIAMS  There  are  signs  of  some  schools  com- 
ing closer  to  emulating  the  demands  for  the 
workplace  environment.  It’s  not  at  all  uniform.  I 
would  say  that  there  are  best  schools  where  you 
see  that  kind  of  interaction,  where  the  role  of  the 
teacher  has  changed  significantly  from  a presen- 
ter of  content  to  a coach  in  a helping  role. 

That  is  happening  primarily  in  elementary 
schools.  I still  see  very  little  change  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools.  And  that  is  where  the  relevant 
learning  is  going  to  occur.  I am  interested  in  how 
we  can  create  a revolution  in  our  secondary 
schools  by  making  learning  much  more  applied 
for  all  kids  so  they  get  a much  clearer  sense  of 
direction  in  their  lives  as  far  as  employment  is 
concerned.  Needless  to  say  that  is  not  my  only 
reason  for  having  schooling.  We  have  done  such  a 
terrible  job  at  it  historically,  that  I think  we  just 
need  to  adjust  the  balance  and  give  it  prominence 
in  secondary  schools. 

MORRISON  I agree  that  the  revolution  needs  to 
bring  people  from  the  private  sector  into  the 
schools  to  take  part  in  the  education  of  our  young 
people.  It’s  great  that  co-op  education  is  happen- 
ing and  students  are  getting  out  there  and  are 
experiencing  the  workplace.  I think  that  to  really 
close  the  gap  we  need  to  bring  people  in  from  the 
outside  that  are  very  willing  participants.  It’s 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  Ger- 
many and  the  U.  K.,  for  example,  and  could  be 
happening  here  too. 

CIANFRINI  I can’t  say  that  I’ve  seen  that  kind  of 
interaction  wholesale  in  secondary  schools.  I have 
seen  it  in  schools  within  departments.  I think  the 
difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  is 
that  elementary  has  embraced  it  as  a whole  school 
initiative.  You  can  walk  into  pretty  well  any  class- 
room and  kids  are  in  co-operative  groups  and 
they’re  sharing  and  working  together  and  all  of 
those  things.  If  you  walk  into  the  typical  high 
school  you  might  have  a department  or  a group  of 
teachers  who  have  put  together  a program.  You 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  school,  it’s  still  typically  30 
seats  all  facing  the  chalkboard  at  the  front  oft  he 
classroom  and  the  teacher  is  doing  the  lesson  and 
the  students  are  taking  notes. That’s  still  very  ty  pi- 
cal.There  are  a couple  of  exceptions  to  that  that  1 
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dent of  Business  Fit  (Human 
Resources)  and  Career  Fit 
(Career  Planning  for  Youth). 
He  is  also  the  Executive 
Director  of  The  Career  Foun- 
dation. Colin  is  recognised 
in  Canada  as  a leader  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  For 
many  years,  Colin  was  a teacher,  trainer, 
and  guidance  consultant  with  the  York  Region 
Board  of  Education.  Contact  (416)  362-2000, 
ext.  228.  E-mail:  cmorrison@businessfit.com 

Sheryel  Raymes  is  President 
of  LINK  Communications  and 
is  widely  recognised  for  her 
creative  approach  to  project 
development  through  Com- 
munity Response  Marketing 
Programs™.  The  projects  that 
LINK  undertakes  often  involve  bringing  together 
business,  education  and  government  sectors  to 
produce  beneficial  results  for  all.  These  sort  of 
synergistic  win-win  alliances  are  a hallmark 
of  Sheryel’s  work.  Contact:  (416)  227-1919. 
E-mail:  srk-link@netcom.ca 


have  seen  and  I guess  we’ll  get  to  that  when  we 
talk  about  lighthouse  projects.  Bottom  line,  I see 
it  within  departments.  I don’t  see  it  wholesale 
within  secondary  school. 

RAYMES  I’m  not  sure  I can  comment  in  the  same 
context  here.  When  I’m  working  with  teachers 
and  directors  of  school  boards,  I see  a desire  to 
connect  but  a frustration  by  the  disconnect  with 
their  respective  business  communities.  Thev  re 
struggling  with  the  linkages,  openings  for 
apprenticeship  and  how  they  can  get  their  stu- 
dents out  into  meaningful  work  experiences  to 
tie  the  youth  to  employment  opportunities. 

When  I’m  at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  when 
I’m  doing  volunteer  work  for  the  Ontario  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  through  their  Education  Com- 
mittee, there  is  a real  focus  on  trying  to  make 
sure  there  is  curriculum  relevance  within  all 
school  reform.  It  feels  to  me  that  there  is  good 
work  being  done  on  both  sides.  Somehow  we  just 
have  to  get  the  gap  closed.  I think  that  the  good 
work  of  each  side  is  missing  each  other. 

A natural  conclusion  might  be  co-op  and 
exchange  programs  for  faculty.  We  also  need  to 
exploit  IT.  Computing  is  a way  to  process  and 
utilise  information.  Teachers  don’t  need  to  be 
isolated  anymore.  The  “information  age  educa- 
tion system”  is  here.  Cvbcr-assisted  responsive 
education  is  at  our  fingertips. The  Web  site  tor  the 
Ministry  of  Human  Resources  Development 
(www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca)  is  a good  place  to  start 
for  basic  and  relevant  information  on  work  jobs 
and  labour  market  information  in  Canada  and 
Ontario,  and  if  anyone  needs  assistance  in  reach 
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Aldo  Cianfrini  is  the  Chief 
Administrative  Officer,  The 
Centre  for  Skills  Development 
and  Training,  Halton  District 
School  Board.  The  Centre 
is  a not-for-profit  corporation 
*Sm  involved  in  providing  a variety 

of  training  programs  in  areas  of  career  services, 
IT,  community-based  programs,  literacy  and 
numeracy  upgrading,  ESL,  and  pre-apprenticeship 
training.  Contact:  (905)  878-1240,  ext.  123. 
E-mail:  cianfrinia@mail.haltonbe.on.ca 

Bob  Williams  is  Co-Director  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Occupational  Development  in 
Education  (CIODE).  He  is  a 
well-experienced  educator, 
speaker  and  workshop  leader 
Ihh  and  has  been  involved  in 
school-to-work  transitions  programs  since  1970 
when  he  started  his  teaching  career  after 
three  years  in  business.  He  has  been  a teacher, 
department  head,  curriculum  co-ordinator 
(Business  Studies),  Superintendent  and  Director 
of  Education  with  the  Halton  District  School 
Board.  Contact:  (416)  695-7602.  E-mail: 
williamsb@mail.haltonbe.on.ca 

Howard  Rusell  is  a Professor 
Emeritus  in  Curriculum, 
Teaching  and  Learning  at 
OISE/UT  and  Co-Guest 
Editor  of  this  Orbit  issue. 


ing  industry/ sector  leaders  or  organisations,  I’d 
be  happy  to  help.  It’s  essential  to  expand  contacts 
between  business  and  schools;  to  weave  educa- 
tion and  local  economy. 


RUSSELL  Can  we  talk  a bit  about  lighthouse 
projects  and  some  of  the  issues  they  present  us 
with  as  we  try  to  rework  secondary  education 
for  the  next  century ? 


WILLIAMS  We  have  literally  dozens,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  lighthouse  projects  across  the  country 
now.  They  are  loosely  labelled  under  the  heading 
of  school  to  work  transition  programs.  Some  of 
you  will  know  we  are  holding  a conference  in  May 
2000  in  which  we  are  bringing  together  teams 
from  these  lighthouse  projects. We  will  have  25  to 
35  teams  represented  at  the  conference.  A team 
includes  teachers,  students  and  industry  reps 
from  a particular  project.  The  difficulty  is  they 
tend  to  be  one  off  projects  that  is,  one  school 
or  two  schools  working  with  one  or  two  business- 
es in  a particular  industrial  sector.  We  started  with 
the  electrical /electronics  sector  and  that  was 


important  to  do.  But  we’re  at  a time  right  now 
where  we  need  to  pull  this  together.  We  need  to 
start  making  the  programs  available  to  a much 
wider  cross-section  of  students  in  a much  wider 
cross-section  of  sectors  in  a particular  school. 

The  norm  right  now  is  that  a school  might  have 
one  or  two  sectors  in  which  it  has  a school-to- 
work  transition  program. That  meets  the  needs 
of  a relatively  small  number  of  students.  Our 
concept  is  that  we  need  to  have  resources  such 
that  schools  can  offer  a full  blown  school-to- 
work  transition  program  in  at  least  ten  or  a dozen 
or  two  dozen  sectors.  That  will  give  a wide  range 
of  students  the  opportunity  to  get  applied  learn 
ing  in  a relevant  setting. 

CIANFRINI  One  of  our  schools,  Georgetown 
District  High  School,  was  involved  in  the  elec- 
tronics/ electricity  sectoral  council  project  that 
Wally  Beaver  started  and  that  Howard  and  Bob 
were  involved  in.  That’s  a good  example  of  mak- 
ing a difference  within  a department. The  depart- 
ment came  together  and  co-delivered  the 
program  to  quite  a number  of  kids  and  a number 
of  those  kids  have  gone  on  to  either  the  work- 
place or  post-secondary  education  in  that  area.  It 
was  very  successful  for  them.  However,  it  was 
not  something  that  was  embraced  by  the  whole 
school.  A few  champions  in  the  school  drove  it. 

Another  lighthouse  example  that  comes  to 
mind  is  a program  in  White  Oaks  Secondary 
School  in  Oakville.  They  have  implemented  a 
program  in  partnership  with  Ford.  It  is  called 
The  FAMS  program  The  Ford  Academy  of 
Manufacturing  Sciences.  According  to  the  Ford 
folks  there  are  about  75  of  these  schools  across 
North  America.  We  are  the  first  one  in  Canada. 

The  real  difference  about  that  program  is  that 
the  school  has  embraced  it.  Every  department  is 
involved. The  kids  have  got  the  FAMS  program  in 
science  and  mathematics  and  language  that 
applies  to  the  whole  program. They  can  see  that 
everything  is  linked. They  are  not  walking  into 
one  program  that  has  lots  of  real  world  connec- 
tions and  then  walking  next  door  into  a typical 
1 965  classroom. 

This  program  stands  out  because  of  the  co- 
operation that  they’ve  got  from  Ford  locally.  It’s  a 
really  good  example  of  a corporate  partner 
donating  not  just  people  going  in  to  present  and 
having  tin-  kids  there  for  summer  internships  but 
also  donating  tangible  goods. They’ve  just  made  a 
donation  of  $25,000  to  enhance  the  program. 
They’ve  probably  given  them  hundreds  ol  thou 


sands  ol  dollars  of  high  tech  surplus  equipment. 

We  need  to  foster  more  of  this.  We  need  to 
have  a large  corporation  or  a sector  pick  a school 
or  a number  of  schools  within  a region  and  help 
them  to  make  those  real  world  connections. 
Schools  on  their  own,  with  all  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, just  don’t  have  the  resources  to  do  that. 

RUSSELL  Have  they  talked  yet  about  how  to 
evaluate  student  performance  under  those  con- 
ditions? It  seems  to  me  those  youngsters  are 
learning  a lot  oj  things  that  aren’t  on  the 
Christmas  exam  and  if  we  don't  start  measur- 
ing those  things,  they  may  shrivel  up.  Have  you 
faced  that  problem  Aldo? 

CIANFRINI  Interestingly  enough,  the  kids  in 
the  FAMS  program,  because  of  the  way  the 
curriculum  is  arranged  and  even  though  their 
program  is  dramatically  different  than  the  regu 
lar  math  program  that  is  taught  in  the  rest  of  the 
school,  still  have  to  take  the  test  for  that  regular 
course  as  well  as  their  own  FAMS  program.  So 
it’s  double  work  for  them  in  many  cases,  but  it 
has  been  very  successful . In  fact  they  have  over  80 
kids  involved  in  the  program  this  year.  It’s  the 
second  year  of  implementation.  I think  that  what 
has  really  made  the  difference  is  people  like  Ford 
are  coming  in  and  telling  the  community  that  this 
is  a great  program  and  we’re  going  to  support  it. 

Now  the  other  thing  that  is  happening,  we’re 
hoping  to  get  support  from  Ford  to  develop  an 
“Ontarioized”  wide  program.  Originally,  FAMS 
was  developed  by  schools  in  the  LI.S.  in  partner- 
ship with  Ford.  It  meets  their  expectations  and 
outcomes.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  meet  our  out- 
comes as  per  the  Ontario  curriculum.  We’ve 
spent  some  time  doing  a gap  analysis  and  refining 
the  curriculum.  More  of  that  needs  to  be  done.  It 
makes  sense  in  terms  of  the  context  of  a Ford 
Academv  of  Manufacturing  and  Science  pro- 
gram, but  it  also  makes  sure  that  it  meets  the 
expectations  of  the  Ontario  curriculum. 

RAYMES  1 11  throw  in  another  idea.  Howard,  you 
call  it  “reverse  co-op.”  I'll  share  the  example  of  a 
company  I worked  w ith,  a national  retailer. 
Retailing  is  a seasonal  business.  Of  course  that 
means  a lot  of  part  time  help  is  hired. They  hire  a 
lot  of  students  who  are  at  the  post-secondary  and 
high  school  level. These  students  were  working 
without  even  thinking  of  this  tvpe  of  business  as 
being  a career  opportunity.  All  they  really  wanted 
was  to  get  some  money  for  hours  worked. 
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We  were  able  to  work  with  management  and 
have  them  realise  that  there  were  students  who 
were  in  their  work  force  who  actually  did  have 
interests  and  experience  that  related  to  a number 
of  their  different  departments  and  HR  require- 
ments. We  were  able  to  help  them  shift  the  way 
they  looked  at  seasonal  hiring.  They  actually 
began  to  look  at  their  part  time  staff  as  a pool  ot 
potential  and  HR  capital  for  full  time  employ- 
ment. We  also  started  to  tie  the  idea  of  “pay  back” 
into  actual  curriculum  relevant  credits.  Through 
internal  “department  project”  postings,  students 
working  part  time  began  to  realise  that  they, 
could  take  that  work  experience  and  enrich  their 
own  personal  portfolios  as  well  as  relate  their 
work  experience  to  specific  curriculum  along 
with  financial  benefits. 

MORRISON  Every  program  we’ve  talked  about 
enhances  career  planning.  What  I see  happening  in 
the  schools  is  a disappearance  of  guidance  pro- 
grams. Guidance  programs  never  did  provide 
really  good  career  planning.  What  I see  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  is  a much  greater  interest  in  this  area. 

When  you  get  to  evaluation,  an  employee  is 
evaluated  on  how  productive  and  successful  they 
are  in  their  position.  We  work  with  a lot  of  adults 
and  provide  career  planning  for  them.  We  find 
that  those  who  get  into  the  right  position,  of 
course,  achieve  that.  So  you  have  to  work  back- 
wards in  the  school  system  connecting  the  right 
students  with  those  programs.  The  way  you  do 


that  is  giving  them  long  range  career  goals.  It 
makes  an  enormous  difference.  It  will  enhance 
everything. 

RUSSELL  A s a last  question,  what’s  the  most 
important  thing  that  ive  need  to  do  to  help 
change  schools jor  the  21st  century? 

CIANFRINI  I think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
do  is  give  credits  to  kids  for  what  they  do  in  the 
school  that  is  directly  connected  to  the 
workplace.  An  example  is  the  Ontario  Youth 
Apprenticeship  program.  One  of  the  things  that 
happens  in  that  program  is  kids  earn  credits 
towards  secondary  school  graduation. They  earn 
credits  of  hours  towards  their  apprenticeship  and 
they  also  earn  dollars  while  they  are  an  apprentice 
and  a student. This  gives  students  recognition  for 
what  they’re  doing  in  the  school  system  and 
in  the  workplace.  It  also  leads  to  a career  down  the 
road.  We  need  more  and  more  of  those  programs. 

WILLIAMS  For  me,  it’s  establishing  a clear  mis- 
sion for  secondary  schools.  One  of  the  seven  or 
eight  major  outcomes  that  students  leave  with  is  a 
clear  sense  of  direction,  whether  that  is  to  fur- 
ther education  for  particular  purposes  or  to  go 
on  to  the  workplace.  If  we  could  help  kids  deline 
their  sense  of  direction,  I think  the  rest  falls  into 
line  rather  easily.  That  has  never  been  the  man- 
date for  most  secondary  schools.  Until  it 
becomes  so,  then  we’ll  have  programs  that  work 


away  at  it,  but  it  won’t  be  embraced  by  the  whole 
system  as  a major  priority. 

MORRISON  Complementary  to  that  would  be  an 
action  plan  that  includes  long  range  and  short 
range  career  goals.  I think  every  student  should 
have  an  action  plan  with  long  range  career  plans 
and  a short  term  plan  to  move  in  that  direction 
with  a readiness  to  change  as  they  move  along. 

CIANFRINI  That’s  actually  starting  to  happen 
under  the  New  Choices  into  Action  career  educa- 
tion program  that  is  going  to  be  mandatory  for  all 
kids.  They  will  have  to  do  exactly  that  when  they 
are  in  Grade  7. That  will  help  them  to  choose 
their  secondary  programs.  They  will  have  that 
reviewed  again  when  they  are  in  Grade  10,  trying 
to  make  sure  they  are  online  before  they  enter 
Grades  1 1 and  1 2. 

RAYMES  I think  that  what  we  really  have  to  do  is 
make  sure  that  we’ve  got  this  link  of  prosperity  to 
learning.  1 think  we  have  to  generate  a link  to  skill 
development  and  really  link  individuals  and  fami- 
lies and  employers  and  schools  together.  That’s 
probably  going  to  have  to  come  from  a communi- 
cations campaign  and  I think  that  will  need  to  hap- 
pen at  the  national,  the  provincial  and  local  levels. 

RUSSELL  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  sharing 
your  experience  and  knowledge  with  Orbit 
readers.  Q 


Linking  Education  and  Employment 


Tl  here  was  a time  when  education  and 
employment  were  closely  linked,  when  the 
carpenter’s  son  was  educated  by  working 
alongside  his  father  and  formal  education 
helped  him  do  his  job  better.  Teachers,  black- 
smiths, and  storekeepers  were  all  cognisant  of 
each  other’s  careers  and  interacted  on  a daily 
basis.  The  transition  from  school  to  work  was  a 
natural  confluence  of  aptitudes,  interests, 
values,  and  expectations.  The  community  was 
a supportive,  integrated  unit. 

The  industrial  age  and  the  specialisation  it 
generated  isolated  education  from  employment. 
There  developed  a yawning  gap  between  the  two 
sectors  inhibiting  a smooth  transition  into  the 
workforce.  Educators,  private  sector  companies, 
government,  and  labour  all  expend  resources 
attempting  to  improve  the  transition.  But,  unlike 
the  village  community,  each  of  these  sectors 


works  separately  and  sometimes  in  opposition  to 
the  others. 

Typically,  educators  attend  schools  for  18 
years,  then  go  back  to  work  in  schools  with  very 
ittle  information  and  understanding  of  the  nume- 
rous clusters  of  careers  in  our  information  age 
community.  They  naturally  and  often  inadvertently 
encourage  students  to  pursue  the  career  path  they 
know  best,  which  includes  university  and  the  pro- 
fessions. Unfortunately,  only  a small  percentage 
of  their  students  will  make  it  to  university. 

Private  sector  companies  try  to  help  people 
make  the  transition  into  employment  by  placing 
ads  in  newspapers  and  by  contacting  Canada 
Employment  Centres  or  personnel  agencies.  The 
jobs  they  advertise  are  often  unfamiliar  to  young 
people  and  generate  very  little  response. 

The  Canada  Employment  Centres,  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  are  improving  their 


services  with  better  facilities  and  training.  They 
do  not  appear,  however,  to  provide  the  supportive, 
responsive  environment  required  by  a young, 
insecure  job-seeker  who  has  recently  dropped  out 
or  graduated  from  high  school. 

Labour  unions  in  their  attempt  to  protect  their 
membership  do  not  make  it  easy  for  young  people  to 
become  skilled  workers  and  accordingly  they  tend  to 
impede  the  flow  of  new  employees  into  the  trades. 

Separation  of  the  sectors  creates  barriers 
which  interfere  with  the  smooth  transition  into 
employment.  Lack  of  awareness  of  career  oppor- 
tunities inhibits  the  development  of  long-range 
goals  and  reduces  the  apparent  relevancy  of 
education — all  of  which  contributes  to  the  high 
drop-out  rate  in  Canada.  — Colin  Morrision 

Excerpted  from  Orbit  “Linking  Education  and 
Employment,”  April  1990. 
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Making  Workplace 
Connections  in  the 
Curriculum 


Interview  with  Senta  Raizen 
Howard  Russell 


RUSSELL  How  will  employment  be  different 
in  the  21st  century? 

RAIZEN  We  have  already  undergone  the  key 
change  from  the  industrial  age  to  the  information 
age.  But  not  everyone  is  going  to  be  a “knowledge 
worker”  in  the  sense  that  has  been  defined  as  peo- 
ple who  are  the  first  wave  of  the  new  information 
age.  I think  we’re  undervaluing  a lot  of  contribu- 
tions to  work  and  to  society  that  won’t  require  a 
high  level  of  technological  or  scientific  or  math- 
ematical competency. 

RUSSELL  In  my  experience,  companies  depend 
on  experts  and  on  critical  occupations  to  come 
up  with  answers  to  seriously  complex  prob- 
lems but  they  rely  on  teamwork  and  expect 
their  experts  to  work  with  other  people.  Any  of 
the  data  I've  pothered  suggests  we  haven’t 
helped  kids  very  much  in  getting  along  with 
one  another. 

RAIZEN  Oh,  absolutely.  Our  education  system  is 
so  focussed  on  individuals  that  we’ll  have  to  push 
very  hard  on  educating  for  teamwork.  Having 
said  that,  there  will  be  people  clacking  away  at 
their  computers,  or  whatever  form  the  PC  will 
take  in  the  future,  who  will  be  making  a contri- 
bution without  being  members  of  teams  at  all. 
So,  I agree  with  you  about  teamwork,  with  the 
caveat  that  there  v\  ill  be  different  configurations 
for  work  in  the  future 

RUSSELL  Do  we  need  a new  kind  of  curricu- 
lum for  a more  technological  society?  Do  we 
need  to  do  technology  education  differently? 

RAIZEN  Whi'ii  we  talk  of  technology  education, 
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Our  education  system  is  so  focussed  on 


individuals  that  we'll  have  to  push 


very  hard  on  educating  for  teamwork. 


essentially  what  we’re  talking  about  are  some  basic 
notions  that  go  into  the  development  of  a techno- 
logical artefact  up  to  very  complex  technological 
systems.  We’re  talking  design,  we’re  talking  feed- 
back, we  re  talking  systems  when  things  get  more 
complex,  we  re  talking  repetitive  trial  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  In  the  U.S.,  technology  education  is 
in  bits  and  pieces  and  it’s  probably  going  to  be  a 
long  struggle  before  it  finds  a truly  honoured  place 
in  our  curriculum. 

I think  what  makes  technology  education  possi- 
ble is  a focus  on  a meaningful  project  in  Dewey’s 
sense.  I’ll  just  give  you  one  example  that  comes 
from  England  dealing  with  the  heating  problem 
in  an  old  age  home. The  inhabitants  were  complain- 
ing about  feeling  cold  all  the  time. The  kids  went  in 
and  investigated  the  heating  plans.  They  made  a 


number  of  suggestions,  some  of  which  were  taken 
up,  to  improve  the  circulation.  But  the  inhabitants 
were  still  feeling  cold,  so  the  kids  returned,  did 
more  interviewing  and  came  up  with  a social  solu- 
tion. Instead  of  having  everybody  spend  all  day  in 
their  little  isolated  rooms,  and  maybe  come  down 
for  an  hour  of  television  or  dinner,  the  home  creat- 
ed more  social  interaction,  something  suggested 
by  the  kids. This  is  the  kind  of  meaningful  projects  I 
have  in  mind  for  technology  education. 

RUSSELL  We  don't  want  the  project  to  become 
a subject,  to  become  as  rote  as  some  of  our  cur- 
rent teaching! 

RAIZEN  You’re  right.  In  technology  education, 
making  a mouse  trap  or  a car  or  seeing  who  can 
make  the  fastest  little  propulsion  vehicle  often 
becomes  the  object  in  and  of  itself.  That’s  where 
we  can  lose  the  connection  between  a basic 
understanding  of  what  we  re  doing  in  terms  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  technology  and  how 
the  project  is  meaningful  tor  the  kids. 

RUSSELL  It  seems  to  me  that  schools  are  oper- 
ating much  like  they  were  operating  20  or  30 
years  ago,  and  nobody  knows  how  to  get  out  of 
that  rut.  Do  you  have  some  observations  on 
that  point? 

RAIZEN  Here  in  the  II. S.,  children  are  maturing 
earlier.  That  is  not  to  say  16  year  olds  are  fully 
adults,  but  they’re  maturing  earlier  and  we  have 
to  find  a wav  of  giving  them  a core  education  by 
that  age,  and  then  making  available  alternatives. 
But  we  don’t  like  this  approach  in  the  II. S. 
because  we  think  it’s  undemocratic.  We  see  these 
alternatives  as  second  class,  as  having  less  value 


than  our  traditional  academic  high  school  educa- 
tion. 1 think  we  are  going  to  have  to  really  work 
hard  to  find  ways  to  present  these  alternatives  so 
they  are  not  perceived  as  second  class.  How  long 
should  we  teach  the  identical  curriculum  to  all 
our  adolescents — is  it  really  to  age  1 8?  At  what 
point  can  we  open  up  and  have  kids  have  experi- 
ences that  go  well  beyond  the  school  walls?  With 
the  desire  to  shrink  the  public  sector,  can  we  rely 
on  the  private  sector  to  take  up  the  challenge  to 
provide  opportunities  for  kids  to  work  with 
adults  to  get  the  kinds  of  skills  they  need? 

RUSSELL  How  do  we  evaluate  more  applied 
learning  programs ? 

RAIZEN  Our  SAT  scores,  when  used  properly, 
predict  performance  in  the  first  year  of  college  or 
university.  They  do  not  predict  outcomes  for  stu- 
dents in  five,  eight  or  ten  years,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  motivation  or  the  other  kinds 
of  things  that  determine  longer-term  perfor- 
mance and  success.  What  do  we  do  about  that? 
Let’s  say  you  do  one  major  project  in  the  course 
of  the  school  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to 
evaluate  this  work  is  to  have  the  kids  present  it  to 
community  leaders,  to  people  who  count, 
whether  that’s  school  boards,  whether  that’s  the 
city  council,  whether  that’s  some  people  in  the 
private  sector  they’ve  been  working  with. 

RUSSELL  What  set  of  evaluations  would  you 
have  for  project  work ? 

RAIZEN  There  are  ways  of  representing  the  work 
that  are  not  verbal.  Yet  we  put  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  verbal  representation  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  in  fact  1 don’t  know  how  to  evaluate 
competencies  that  are  expressed  in  ways  other 
than  verbal.  We  do  to  some  extent  in  the  arts,  but 
that’s  after  literally  hundreds  of  years  of  develop- 
ing and  understanding  the  criteria. The  issue  of 
how  do  you  evaluate  individual  contributions  in 
project  work  or  in  team  work,  and  how  do  you 
ensure  that  people  whose  talents  don’t  necessari- 
ly run  to  the  verbal  are  able  to  express  their  com- 
petencies in  ways  that  we  can  assess  and  value,  is 
not  settled.  I think  there’s  a lot  of  research  and 
work  to  be  done. 

RUSSELL  It  seems  to  me  that  the  performance 
testing  movement  has  taken  hold  in  a number 
of  places  and  there’s  some  hope  there. 


RAIZEN  Of  course  the  answer’s  yes,  but  let  me 
say  a couple  oi  things.  One  of  them  is  that  we 
have  crept  into  large-scale  assessment,  which  is 
fine,  but  once  we’ve  done  that,  we  have  to  con- 
struct the  test  so  that  it  is  reliable  across  zillions 
of  kids.  The  performance  task  has  to  be  very  nar- 
rowly defined  and  the  implementation,  the 
administration,  the  responses  to  the  questions, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  to  be  very  carefully  designed  so 
that  we  essentially  are  measuring  the  same  thing 
for  all  the  kids  who  take  the  test. 

If  we  move  on  to  performance  tasks  that  are 
richer,  we  have  a concern  of  developing  rubrics. 
And  by  the  way,  developing  rubrics  can  be  a mar- 
vellous teacher  development  exercise.  We  can 
have  the  kids  perform  tasks,  have  the  teachers 
observe  what  the  kids  are  doing,  and  then  try  to 
develop  rubrics  that  will  assess  what  teachers 
think  is  in  the  task.  Is  the  task  really  measuring 
what  we  think  it  is  or  assessing  what  we  want  to 
assess  through  performance  tasks?  Are  we  getting 
information  we  can’t  get  through  traditional 
tests?  My  point  is  that  performance  tasks  are  just 
one  approach.  We  certainly  need  multiple  mea- 
sures and  we  need  to  be  clear  about  what  we’re 
measuring.  Are  we  evaluating  programs  or  are  we 
assessing  student  performance  and  student 
achievement?  It’s  a very  complex  area. 

RUSSELL  What  in  your  view  are  some 
exemplary  school-to-work  programs  and 
resources ? 

RAIZEN  We  recently  finished  a book,  published 
by  Corwin  Press  in  1 999 — Connecting  Mathematics 
and  Science:The  Workplace  Context.  It’s  a guide  to 
materials  for  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
and  vocational  and  technology  teachers  which 
discusses  and  lists  science  and  mathematics  cur 
ricula  that  make  connections  between  these  sub- 
jects and  the  workplace.  The  book  takes  a very 
practical  approach.  It  lists  six  ways  that  these 
connections  can  be  made,  from  the  strongest 
actual  work  experiences—  to  the  weakest 
providing  information  about  workplaces.  Illus- 
trations of  guys  working  in  an  energy-producing 
steam  plant  don’t  count,  unless  the  kids  actually 
get  to  go  to  the  plant.  This  in  turn  should  stimu 
late  workplace  activities  in  the  classroom,  adding 
workplace  examples  to  the  math,  science  and 
technology  curricula.  Hut  it’s  also  important  to 
invite  people  from  workplaces  into  the  c Lisx 
room  to  talk  to  the  kids. Those  connections  can 


be  either  strong  or  elusive  for  kids.  In  the  U.S., 
the  emphasis  on  academic  standards  is  so  strong 
that  we  need  continuously  to  emphasise  that  for 
many  kids,  these  workplace  connections  have  to 
be  made,  even  in  the  academic  curriculum. 

We  did  a book  a few  years  ago:  Technology  Edu- 
cation in  the  Classroom,  published  by  Jossey-Bass  in 
1995.  It’s  not  the  same  as  school-to-work, 
though  they  are  strongly  related.  In  the  book  we 
talked  about  a K to  12  technology  curriculum 
that  foreshadows  school-to-work  in  the  upper 
secondary  school.  I think  one  of  the  errors  we 
make  is  to  start  too  late  with  workplace  connec- 
tions, in  Grades  9 or  1 0 or  1 1 .That’s  a loss. 

There  has  been  a very  successful  school-to- 
work  movement  in  this  country  with  the  acade- 
mies. They  were  built  around  local  industries  but 
also  with  a very  strong  focus  on  academics.  For 
example,  there’s  one  in  Oakland  focussing  on 
aerospace  where  the  kids  intern  in  this  industrv. 
Almost  all  go  on  to  some  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion. There  are  others  where  students  work  on 
heating,  air  conditioning,  or  whatever  along  with 
rigorous  academics.  The  academies  tended  to 
draw  on  kids  who  were  not  making  it  in  regular 
school  as  well  as  those  going  on  to  tertiarv  tech- 
nological education,  to  community  colleges  and 
so  forth. These  programs  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  probably  similar  to  lighthouse  programs 
described  in  this  Orbit  issue. 


RUSSELL  Thank  you  very  much  Senta  for 
sharing  your  many  years  of  research  experi- 
ence with  Orbit  readers,  o 


Senta  Raizen,  a chemist  by  training,  has  been 
involved  in  science  education  since  the  1960s’ 
reform  efforts.  As  director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Improving  Science  Education,  Washington,  D.C., 
she  has  led  many  projects  aimed  at  science  educa- 
tion improvement.  These  have  led  to  a series  of 
reports  calling  for  reform  of  curriculum,  instruction, 
and  assessment  in  Grades  K-12,  books  on  teacher 
education,  technology  education,  science  curricula 
and  assessments  in  other  countries;  several  other 
books  and  many  articles. 
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Wake-Up  Call  for  Schools 


The  Employability 
Skills  Profile, 
Seven  Years  On 


Skills  and  knowledge  in  the  typology  of 
learning 

Skills  have  always  occupied  a place  in  the  typolo- 
gy ol  learning  alongside  knowledge.'  As  we 
come  to  grips  with  the  imperatives  ot  our  knowl- 
edge-based society,  business,  education  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  are  increasingly  called  upon  to 
empower  individuals  to  integrate  their  various 
skills  and  knowledge  in  a marketable  package. 
While  knowledge  tends  to  be  discipline-specific, 
what  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada  has  identi- 
fied as  generic  employability  skills  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  context  to  context  and  can  therefore 
equip  individuals  lor  success  in  life,  learning  and 
work . 

Seven  years  ago,  The  Conference  Board  of 
Canada,  through  its  National  Business  and  Educa- 
tion Centre,  released  its  Employability  Skills  Profile 
(ESP)  in  response  to  widespread  demand  from 
educators  and  students  tor  a clear  statement 
about  the  generic  skills  that  employers  look  for 
when  they  hire  new  recruits  and  that  they  seek  to 


ESP's  release  in  May  1992,  millions  of  copies  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  across  Canada.  It 
has  also  been  widely  distributed  internationally 
and  has  now  been  translated  into  French,  Russ- 
ian, Norwegian,  Spanish  and  other  languages. 
Today,  the  ESP  continues  to  guide  change  within 
business,  education  and  government  institutions. 

Employability  skills  are  the  generic  skills,  atti- 
tudes and  behaviours  that  employers  require  in 
all  their  employees.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual,  employability  skills  are  part  of  the 
“career  capital”  that  a person  needs  to  get  a job 
and  acquire  job-specific  skills  while  on  the  job.  So 
important  are  these  skills  that  employers  are 
increasingly  looking  for  them  when  recruiting, 
and  are  asking  their  current  employees  to  devel- 
op them  so  they  can  perform  more  effectively  in 
their  jobs. 

This  is  an  important  shift  in  focus. Traditionally, 
employers  have  defined  their  expectations  ot 
employees  in  relation  to  the  actual  tasks  associat- 
ed with  job  descriptions,  not  the  skills  and  com- 
petencies needed  to  perform  those  tasks 
effectively.  In  other  words,  under  the  old  model 
employers  emphasised  what  they  expected  their 
employees  to  do  in  their  jobs;  now  they  concen- 
trate more  on  how  employees  use  their  skills  and 
competencies  in  their  jobs. They  seek  individuals 
who  can  learn  employability  skills  in  one  context 
and  then  transfer  them  when  facing  challenges 
in  other  contexts.  In  effect,  these  skills  are 
the  foundation  on  which  their  job -specific 
competencies  are  built. 


develop  in  their  current  employees.  Since  the 

' For  a detailed  discussion  of  the  thinking  of  philosophers  of  education  from  Plato  to  the  present, 

sec  Michael  R Bloom  and  Kurtis  ( i.  Kitagawa,  “Perspectives  on  Employability  Skills,”  The  Learning  Qiiarterly 

(Victoria:  Centre  for  Curriculum  Transfer  and  Technology),  forthcoming. 
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Kurtis  Kitagawa 


The  Conference  Board  of  Canada  is 
an  independent,  not-for-profit  research 
organisation  with  affiliates  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Their  mission  is  to  help 
members  anticipate  and  respond  to  the 
increasingly  changing  global  economy. 
The  Board’s  comparative  advantage  as  an 
organisation  lies  in  providing  strategic 
insights,  which  it  develops  by  working 
with  its  business,  education  and  govern- 
ment partners,  to  its  members  and  lever- 
aging these  insights  in  the  form  of 
practical  applications. 

The  Conference  Board’s  National  Busi- 
ness and  Education  Centre  brings  togeth- 
er business,  education,  government, 
labour  and  community  leaders  to  work 
collaboratively  to  develop  a learning 
society  and  empower  Canadians  to  make 
better  transitions  from  school  to  work,  or 
job  to  job,  or  career  to  career,  or  from 
employment  to  self-employment.  Stake- 
holders build  on  their  common  interests  in 
addressing  shared  concerns  to  support 
individual  learners  and  build  community 
capacity  while  achieving  organisational 
success  and  ensuring  Canada’s  competi- 
tiveness and  growth. 


The  Conference  Board  of  Canada’s 

Employability  Skills 

Profile 


The  skills  you  need  to  enter,  stay  in,  and  progress  in  the  world  of  work — whether  you  work  on  your  own 
or  as  a part  of  a team. 

These  skills  can  also  be  applied  and  used  beyond  the  workplace  in  a range  of  daily  activities. 


The  skills  needed  as  a base  for  further 
development 

The  personal  skills,  attitudes  and 
behaviours  that  drive  one’s  potential 
for  growth 

The  skills  and  attributes  needed  to 
contribute  productively 

You  will  be  better  prepared  to  progress  in 

You  will  be  able  to  offer  yourself  greater 

You  will  be  better  prepared  to  add  value  to 

the  world  of  work  when  you  can : 

possibilities  for  achievement  when  you  can . 

the  outcomes  of  a task,  project  or  team 
when  you  can: 

Communicate 

Demonstrate  Positive  Attitudes 

• read  and  understand  information 

& Behaviours 

Work  with  Others 

presented  in  a variety  of  forms  (e.g. , 

• feel  good  about  yourself  and  be  confident 

• understand  and  work  within  the 

words,  graphs,  charts,  diagrams) 

• deal  with  people,  problems  and 

dynamics  of  a group 

• write  and  speak  so  others  pay  attention 

situations  with  honesty,  integrity  and 

• ensure  that  a team’s  purpose  and 

and  understand 

personal  ethics 

objectives  are  clear 

• listen  and  ask  questions  to  understand 

• recognize  your  own  and  other  people’s 

• be  flexible:  respect,  be  open  to  and 

and  appreciate  the  points  of  view  of  others 

good  efforts 

supportive  of  the  thoughts,  opinions 

• share  information  using  a range  of 

• take  care  of  your  personal  health 

and  contributions  of  others  in  a group 

information  and  communications  tech- 

• show  interest,  initiative  and  effort 

• recognize  and  respect  people's  diversity, 

nologies  (e.g.,  voice,  e-mail,  computers) 

Be  Responsible 

individual  differences  and  perspectives 

• use  relevant  scientific,  technological  and 

• accept  and  provide  feedback  in  a 

mathematical  knowledge  and  skills  to 

• set  goals  and  priorities  balancing  work 

constructive  and  considerate  manner 

explain  or  clarify  ideas 

and  personal  life 

• contribute  to  a team  by  sharing 

Manage  Information 

• plan  and  manage  time,  money  and  other 

information  and  expertise 

resources  to  achieve  goals 

• lead  or  support  when  appropriate, 

• locate,  gather  and  organize  information 

• assess,  weigh  and  manage  risk 

motivating  a group  for  high  performance 

using  appropriate  technology  and 

• be  accountable  for  your  actions  and  the 

• understand  the  role  of  conflict  in  a group 

information  systems 

actions  of  your  group 

to  reach  solutions 

• access,  analyze  and  apply  knowledge  and 

• be  socially  responsible  and  contribute  to 

• manaqe  and  resolve  conflict  when 

skills  from  various  disciplines  (e.g.,  the 
arts,  languages,  science,  technology, 

your  community 

appropriate 

mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  the 

Be  Adaptable 

Participate  in  Projects  & Tasks 

humanities) 

• work  independently  or  as  a part  of  a team 

• plan,  design  or  carry  out  a project  or 

Use  Numbers 

• carry  out  multiple  tasks  or  projects 

task  from  start  to  finish  with  well-defined 

• be  innovative  and  resourceful:  identify 

objectives  and  outcomes 

• decide  what  needs  to  be  measured  or 

and  suggest  alternative  ways  to  achieve 

• develop  a plan,  seek  feedback,  test, 

calculated 

goals  and  get  the  job  done 

revise  and  implement 

• observe  and  record  data  using  appropri- 

• be  open  and  respond  constructively 

• work  to  agreed  quality  standards  and 

ate  methods,  tools  and  technology 

to  change 

specifications 

• select  and  use  appropriate  tools  and 

• make  estimates  and  verify  calculations 

• learn  from  your  mistakes  and  accept 

Think  & Solve  Problems 

feedback 

technology  for  a task  or  project 

• assess  situations  and  identify  problems 

• cope  with  uncertainty 

• adapt  to  changing  requirements  and 

• seek  different  points  of  view  and  evaluate 

Learn  Continuously 

information 

them  based  on  facts 

• be  willing  to  continuously  learn 

• continuously  monitor  the  success 

• recognize  the  human,  interpersonal, 

and  grow 

of  a project  or  task  and  identify  ways 

technical,  scientific  and  mathematical 

• assess  personal  strengths  and  areas 

to  improve 

dimensions  of  a problem 

for  development 

• identify  the  root  cause  of  a problem 

• set  your  own  learning  goals 

• be  creative  and  innovative  in  exploring 

• identify  and  access  learning  sources 

possible  solutions 

and  opportunities 

• readily  use  science,  technology  and 

• plan  for  and  achieve  your  learning  goals 

mathematics  as  ways  to  think,  gain  and 

share  knowledge,  solve  problems  and 

Work  Safely 

** 

make  decisions 

• be  aware  of  personal  and  group  health 

The  Conference  Board  of  Canada 

• evaluate  solutions  to  make 

and  safety  practices  and  procedures,  and 

recommendations  or  decisions 

act  in  accordance  with  these 

255  Smyth  Road,  Ottawa 

• implement  solutions 

ON  K1H  8M7  Canada 

• check  to  see  if  a solution  works,  and  act 

Tel.  (613)  526-3280 

on  opportunities  for  improvement 

Fax  (613)  526-4857 

Internet:  www.conferenceboard.ca/nbec 
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Wake-Up  Call  for  Schools 


What  the  Employability  Skills  Profile  really 
means  for  individuals 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  several  points  about 
the  ESP.  Employers  look  for  all  of  these  skills, 
attitudes  and  behaviours  in  new  recruits  and  seek 
to  develop  them  in  their  current  employees. They 
admit  that  in  the  past  they  used  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  academic  skills  and  fire  employees  who 
showed  weak  personal  management  and  team- 
work skills.  Nowadays,  employers  in  all  sectors, 
including  the  knowledge- intensive  high  technol- 
ogy sector,  recognise  the  importance  of  having  a 
broad  foundation  of  employability  skills — acade- 
mic, personal  management  and  teamwork — to 
get,  keep  and  progress  in  a job  and  to  achieve  the 
best  personal  and  organisational  results. 

In  an  employment  situation,  communicating 
effectively  means  being  able  to  understand  the 
needs  of  customers,  internal  and  external,  and  to 
meet  their  needs  by  what  you  say  and  do  in  ways 
that  make  sense  to  them. 

Being  able  to  think  critically  and  act  logically 
to  evaluate  situations,  solve  problems  and  make 
decisions  takes  place  at  all  levels  in  Canadian 
workplaces  and  is  a long  way  of  describing  the 
ability  to  identify  opportunities  and  seize  upon 
them.  And  identifying  opportunities  and  seizing 
upon  them  in  an  imaginative  fashion  is,  of  course, 
the  soul  of  innovation,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
drives  our  knowdedge-based  economy. 

A disposition  towards  lifelong  learning  builds 
on  an  acknowledgement  that  change  always  pre- 
sents a challenge  anti  that  meeting  any  challenge 
always  puts  one  in  a learning  situation. 

Positive  attitudes  and  behaviours  like  self-con- 
fidence, honesty  anti  being  a self-starter,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  admirable  personal  qualities,  are 
actually  the  foundation  on  which  all  employabili- 
ty skills  are  built.  Being  employable  and  employ- 
ing one’s  skills  in  an  agreed  upon  way  towards  an 
agreed  upon  purpose  requires  integrity  both  in 
the  planning  anti  in  the  doing 

Taking  responsibility  for  one’s  life  anti  work  is 
a positive  orientation  that  demonstrates  practical 
vision  and  an  active  commitment  to  realising 
one’s  goals.  Similarly,  being  creative,  llexiblc  anti 
adaptable  involves  a positive  orientation  to  people 
and  situations  that  enables  a person  to  make 
themselves  and  others  feel  at  home  in  the  ever 
changing  circumstances  of  life  and  work 

The  ability  to  work  with  others  -complex 
and  rewarding  like  all  social  skills  -entails  real 
engagement  with  others,  leading  and  supporting 


by  turns,  building  common  ownership  through 
open  communication  and  shared  effort.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  same  skills  that  make  for 
workplace  success  make  for  success  in  all  of  the 
contexts  of  life. 

The  Conference  Board  of  Canada’s  response  to 
the  challenges  posed  by  globalisation  and  tech- 
nological change 

At  the  turn  of  the  millennium,  business,  education 
and  government  are  under  intense  pressure  from 
economic  globalisation  and  the  rapid  pace  of  tech- 
nological change  to  become  more  strategic  about 
developing  Canadians’  employability  skills,  or 
“career  capital,”  to  meet  apparent  skills  shortages 
and  ensure  individual  and  organisational  success 
and  the  quality  of  life  we  enjoy  as  Canadians.  Busi- 
ness is  linking  its  strategic  planning  more  directly 
with  its  training,  development  and  recruitment 
functions.  The  public  education  system — from 
kindergarten  to  college,  from  university  to  adult 
education  programs — is  moving  toward  skill  - 
based  outcomes.  And  governments  are  interested 
in  developing  and  documenting  learners’  employ- 
ability  skills  as  career  capital  to  enable  them  to 
negotiate  their  transition  to  the  world  of  work  and 
create  sustainable  employment. 

Skills  development  has  always  been  a funda- 
mental part  of  education,  one  of  whose  purposes  is 
to  prepare  people  for  success  at  work.  And 
success  at  work  is  the  economic  foundation  that 
enables  an  individual  to  lead  a fulfilled  life.  Due  to 
its  importance  in  skills  creation  and  economic 
prosperity,  education,  or  more  broadly  learning,  is 
increasingly  being  regarded  as  a shared  responsi- 
bility that  requires  investment  by  individuals, 
employers,  educators,  governments  and  commu- 
nities. All  of  these  groups  can  play  a central  role  in 
employability  skills  development  because  all  are 
stakeholders  in  learning. 

Developing  individuals’  employability  skills  and 
building  their  capacity  to  transfer  skills  they  have 
demonstrated  in  one  context  -home,  school, 
work,  etc.-  to  challenges  they  face  in  other  situa- 
tions is  eminently  an  act  of  empowerment.  Skills 
development  depends  on  drawing  out  the  poten- 
tial that  every  person  has  within  themselves. 

The  role  of  common  sense  in  developing,  using 
and  transferring  employability  skills 

To  make  and  keep  themselves  employable,  indi 
viduals  need  to  walk  themselves  through  a three- 
stage  process.  First,  they  need  to  apply  their  basic 
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powers  of  common  sense  and  practical  judge- 
ment to  the  task  of  looking  at  what  they  do  or  can 
do  and  identifying  the  skills  they  are  employing  in 
the  things  they  do  or  can  do. 

Second,  to  make  and  keep  themselves  employ- 
able, individuals  need  to  articulate  their  skills 
effectively,  which  entails  being  able  to  under- 
stand business  needs  and  how  their  skills  could 
add  value  to  achieve  business  results,  whatever 
the  line  of  business,  no  matter  how  the  results  are 
defined. Thus  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  students 
are  in  business  to  learn  and  are  called  upon  by  the 
nature  of  the  implied  contract  between  teachers 
and  learners  to  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of 
learning.  This  way  of  thinking  extends  our  under- 
standing ot  business  needs  and  results  far  beyond 
the  obvious  example  ol  a person  who  shows  how 
they  could  leverage  their  people  skills  to  support 
customer  service  or  management  work  in  a more 
traditionally  conceived  business  example. 

Third,  to  make  and  keep  themselves  employ- 
able, individuals  need  to  recognise  opportunities 
to  employ  their  skills  and  capitalise  on  those 
opportunities  in  imaginative  ways  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

In  these  three  ways,  individuals  can  use 
their  powers  of  common  sense  and  practical 
judgement  to  mobilise  and  integrate  their 
employability  skills  to  plan  and  carry  out  a given 
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task  or  project.  The  engines  that  help  people 
transfer  and  apply  their  skills  from  context  to 
context  are  no  more  mysterious  than  common 
sense  and  practical  judgement. 

The  benefits  of  developing  employability  skills 

Properly  understanding  employability  skills  is 
the  first  step  for  educators,  employers,  students, 
employees  and  others  in  taking  action  to  enhance 
their  skills  and  the  skills  of  others.  The  key  to 
understanding  employability  skills  is  to  think  of 
them  as  career  capital  that  individuals  need  to  get 
a job  and  acquire  job-specific  skills  while  on  the 
job.  People  who  have  employability  skills  are 
highly  employable;  those  who  do  not  are  at  a sig- 
nificant disadvantage  in  the  labour  market. 

The  good  news  is  everyone  is  capable  of  devel- 
oping employability  skills  and  gaining  valuable 
career  capital  for  themselves.  For  example, 
employees  gain  self-confidence  and  find  it  easier 
to  manage  changes  and  challenges  they  face  in  the 
workplace.  Employers  gain  when  workers  have 
skills  that  pay  off  in  enhanced  productivity,  short- 
er production  cycles,  lower  staff  turnover, 
reduced  error  rates  and  other  bottom-line  gains. 

O 

Educators  gain  new  ways  to  arouse  students’ 
curiosity  and  make  education  more  relevant  for 
them.  Students  find  it  easier  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  the  world  of  work  or  to  pursue  further 
study. 

Students  can  develop  their  employability  skills 
by  studying  traditional  vocational  and  academic 
subjects  in  a process  that  complements  and 
enhances  their  subject  mastery.  As  a case  in  point, 
the  study  of  automotive  repair  is  well  suited  to 
developing  a range  of  academic,  personal  man- 
agement and  teamwork  skills,  in  addition  to  all 
the  practical  skills  associated  with  repairing  and 
maintaining  a car.  Students  learn  how  to  listen 
effectively  to  customers  to  understand  prob- 
lems, read  manuals  and  access  information,  solve 
problems,  communicate  with  customers,  act 
responsibly  in  handling  cars,  manage  time  and 
resources  to  get  the  job  done  on  time,  and  work 
with  others  in  teams  to  satisfy  customers’  needs. 


Similarly,  the  study  of  an  academic  subject 
such  as  history  develops  academic,  personal 
management  and  teamwork  skills.  In  addition  to 
finding  clues,  weighing  evidence  and  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  documents  and  deeds 
within  the  context  of  their  time — the  stock- 
in-trade  of  any  good  historical  investigation 
the  study  of  history  enhances  a person’s  commu- 
nications skills,  judgement  and  problem-solving 
skills  and  engenders  an  appreciation  of  cultural 
diversity  and  individual  differences. The  student 
learns  how  to  manage  time  and  resources  to 
complete  essays  and  projects,  and  how  to  work 
with  others  in  project  teams. 

The  variety  of  current  employability  skills  devel- 
opment initiatives 

Business,  education  and  government  are  currently 
engaged  in  a wide  variety  of  employability  skills 
development  activities.  CORCAN,  for  example, 
which  is  a Special  Operating  Agency  within  the 
Correctional  Service  of  Canada,  is  rehabilitating 
offenders  by  developing  their  employability  skills 
in  the  course  of  engaging  them  in  red  seal 
apprenticeship  training.  Simon  Fraser  University, 
to  cite  a very  different  example,  is  developing  the 
employability  skills  of  mid-career  adults  who 
have  completed  half  of  a four-year  degree  by 
exposing  them  to  the  great  books  tradition  in  a 
program  that  allows  them  to  work,  on  a part- 
time  basis,  toward  a Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts. 

To  give  but  a few  more  examples,  Dufferin- 
Peel  Roman  Catholic  District  School  Board  in 
Ontario  is  helping  non-university-bound  sec- 
ondary school  students  make  the  transition  to  the 
world  of  work  by  opening  up  apprenticeship 
opportunities.  Chrysler  Canada  Ltd.  is  helping  to 
develop  the  knowledge  workers  of  the  future  by 
enhancing  its  employees’  generic  employability 
skills  and  by  benchmarking  the  apprenticeship 
training  programs  it  builds  on  these  skills  against 
global  best  practices.  Careers:  The  Next  Gene- 
ration Foundation  is  enhancing  the  capacity  of 
communities  to  develop  the  generic  employabili 
ty  skills  and  employment  prospects  of  their 
youth.  And  Bank  of  Montreal  has  developed  an 
innovative  approach  to  workforce  development 
that  identifies  and  combines  the  specific  skill  and 
knowledge  capabilities  and  behavioural  effective- 
ness competencies  that  are  required  for  the  suc- 
cess of  its  employees  on  their  jobs. 


Next  steps  for  the  Conference  Board’s  Employa- 
bility Skills  Forum 

The  Conference  Board’s  Employability  Skills 
Forum  and  Business  and  Education  Forum  on  Sci- 
ence, Technology  and  Mathematics  recently 
embarked  on  an  exciting  new  initiative — the 
Employability  Skills  Toolkit  for  the  Self -Managing 
Learner  — which  will  be  launched  at  the  Confer- 
ence Board’s  11th  annual  Business-Education 
Symposium  and  Showcase  in  Halifax  this  year. 

The  Employability  Skills  Forum  and  the  Sci- 
ence Forum  are  models  of  business,  education 
and  government  stakeholders  working  together 
to  design  and  carry  out  action  research  to  support 
school  to  work  transitions  and  lifelong  learning. 

This  Toolkit  shows  that  the  skills  that  make  for 
success  in  one  environment  are  precisely  the 
skills  that  make  for  success  in  other  environ- 
ments. The  Toolkit  mirrors  the  learning  cycle  in 
guiding  the  learner  through  the  following  stages: 

▲ identifying  their  employability  skills  in  things 
they  do  or  can  do 

▲ self-assessing  to  underline  their  skill  strengths 
and  highlight  their  skill  challenges 

▲ planning  effective  skills  development  activities 

▲ providing  examples  of  best  practices  in  devel- 
oping individual  skills 

▲ giving  and  getting  feedback 

The  Toolkit  does  all  of  this  not  for  students  only, 
but  for  any  learner  in  the  following  situations: 

▲ making  a transition 

▲ engaging  in  or  supporting  personal  or  profes- 
sional development 

▲ leveraging  individual  or  organisational  skills 

▲ documenting  and  marketing  their  skills 

As  such,  it  will  be  useful  to  manv  audiences, 
including: 

▲ students  at  all  levels  (K  to  12,  college  and 
university) 

A employees 

A those  engaged  in  building  teams  or  making 
strategic  HR  decisions  within  organisations 
A parents 

A adult  learners  making  the  transition  from  wel 
fare  or  stay-at-home  parenting  to  work 
For  more  information  on  how  to  obtain  vour 
copy  of  the  Toolkit,  or  for  details  about  working 
with  the  Conference  Board  to  produce  a cus 
tomized  version  of  the  Toolkit  for  vour  organiza- 
tion or  jurisdiction,  visit  the  Emplovabilit\  SkilU 
Web  site  at  www.conlerenceboard.ea  nbec.  d 
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Tl  he  new  secondary  school  policy  frame- 
work developed  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education  addresses  the  needs  of  the  70 
percent  of  students  whose  post-secondary 
destination  may  be  the  workplace  or  college, 
while  retaining  the  strengths  of  the  existing  path- 
way for  the  30  percent  of  students  who  are 
university-bound.  Each  component  of  the  frame- 
work is  intended  to  result  in  meaningful  educa- 
tional experiences  that  will  offer  clearer 
pathways  to  appropriate  post-secondary  destina- 
tions for  all  students  through  new  and  expanded 
opportunities. 1 

Key  Features 

Destination-related  curriculum,  the  new  guid- 
ance and  career  education  program,  and  the 
requirement  that  boards  offer  co-operative  edu- 
cation, wrork  experience,  and  school-wrork  tran- 
sition programs  provide  a new  focus  on  students 
who  are  not  university-bound.  Key  features  of 
this  new  educational  system  are  briefly  outlined 
below. 

Changes  in  diploma  requirements  Both  credit 
anti  non-credit  diploma  requirements  are  includ- 
ed in  the  new  policy.  Students  will  need  to  earn 
1 8 compulsory  and  1 2 optional  credits,  for  a total 
of  30.  Students  must  complete  a minimum  of  40 
hours  of  community  involvement  activities,  a 
requirement  intended  to  develop  a sense  of  com- 
munity responsibility  and  promote  positive  self- 
esteem. Students  must  also  achieve  an 


acceptable,  measurable  standard  of  literacy  as 
demonstrated  by  successful  completion  ot  the 
provincial  secondary  school  literacy  test. 

A new  graduated  streaming  model — The  orga- 
nisation of  courses  is  intended  to  provide  essen- 
tial foundation  skills  and  knowledge  in  Grade  9 
and  10  through  academic,  applied  and  open 
courses.  In  Grade  1 1 and  1 2,  the  focus  will  be  on 
acquiring  specialised  destination-related  skills 
and  knowledge  through  university  preparation, 
university/ college  preparation,  college  prepara- 
tion, workplace  preparation  and  open  courses. 

A new  secondary  school  curriculum  for  Grades 

9-  12  The  curriculum  has  been  developed  by 
the  Ministry  in  conjunction  with  secondary  and 
elementary  teachers  and  the  various  partners 
who  receive  secondary  school  graduates — col- 
leges, universities,  and  the  workplace — along 
wdth  input  from  members  of  the  community  at 
large.  Curriculum  policy  documents  have  been 
developed  for  each  discipline.  Course  profiles 
wdll  assist  teachers  with  planning  and  delivery  at 
the  classroom  level,  offering  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  direct  support.  Boards  may  develop 
courses  locally  that  can  be  counted  as  compulso- 
ry or  as  optional  credits.  Such  courses  must  be 
submitted  for  Ministry  approval. 

Specialised  programs,  co-operative  education 
and  work  experience  -Specialised  programs  for 
students  w ith  an  interest  in  a specific  career  or 


post-secondary  program  are  possible  under  the 
new  policy.  School  boards  must  provide  school- 
work  transition  programs,  developed  in  partner- 
ship with  employers,  for  students  intending  to 
enter  the  work  force  directly  after  graduation. 
School  boards  must  also  provide  co-operative 
education  programs  and  work  experience  to  help 
students  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  and  to 
apply  them  in  practical  situations.  To  support 
boards  and  schools  with  these  initiatives, 
resource  materials  describing  successful  school 
work  transition  programs  are  available,  and  a 
revised  co-operative  education  policy  document 
and  new  guidelines  for  school  business  partner- 
ships are  under  development. 

Enhanced  guidance  and  career  education 
program — The  new  “Choices  Into  Action”  policy 
is  intended  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  stu- 
dents and  their  families  as  students  set  and  pur- 
sue education  and  career  goals  ami  learn  to  carry 
out  their  social  responsibilities.  The  program 
includes  an  annual  education  plan,  a teacher 
adviser  program  for  each  student  and  a compul- 
sory half-credit  course  in  Career  Studies. 

Improved  communications:  Provincial  Report 
Card  and  Ontario  Student  Transcript  The 

Provincial  Report  Card,  Grades  9- 1 2 is  the  for- 
mal instrument  used  to  communicate  student 
achievement.  The  Ontario  Student  Transcript 
(OST)  will  record  credits  earned,  results  ot  the 
literacy  test  and  completion  of  the  community 


I I Details  concerning  the  polic  y arc  found  in  Ontario  Secondary  Schools  Grades  9 to  12;  Program  and  Diploma  Requirements  1 999  (OSS),  and  in 
Choices  Into  let  ton:  Guidance  and  Career  Education  Program  Policy  for  Ontario  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1999,  and  in  the  curriculum 
documents,  fhese  publications  are  available  on  the  Ministry  of  Education  Web  site  at  http:/ / www.edu.gov.on.ca 
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. . . Ontario ’s  education  system  should 

meet  the  needs  oj  all  Ontario’s 

students,  including  the  needs  of  the 

70  percent  oj  high  school  students 

who  do  not  enter  university. 

involvement  requirement.  Beginning  in  1999, 
the  OST  will  also  record  all  results  for  students 
taking  courses  at  the  level  of  Grade  1 1 or  higher. 

A new  Prior  Learning  Assessment  and  Recogni- 
tion process — The  Prior  Learning  Assessment 
and  Recognition  process  (PLAR)  is  a method  of 
assessing  the  knowledge  and  skills  students  have 
acquired,  in  both  formal  and  informal  ways,  out- 
side of  the  school.  The  PLAR  will  be  phased  in, 
starting  with  Grade  10  courses,  beginning  in  the 
200 1 -2002  school  year. 

Early  identification  and  intervention  strategies 
for  Students  at  risk - Boards  are  expected  to 
assist  students  who  experience  difficulty  in 
achieving  curriculum  expectations  ami  diploma 
requirements  through  early  identification  of 
learning  needs  and  the  provision  of  appropriate 
remedial  measures  and  support  strategies. 
Examples  include  academic  support  programs, 
grouping  of  students  to  meet  their  needs,  early 
initiation  of  work  experience,  co-operative  edu- 
cation and  school-work  transition  programs,  and 
the  development  of  an  Individual  Education  Plan 
(IEP). 

Need  for  Change 

Under  the  previous  structure,  most  high  school 
courses  were  offered  at  three  levels  of  difficulty: 
advanced,  general,  and  basic.  Exceptions  were 
the  university-qualifying  Ontario  Academic 
Courses  (OACs),  and  for  a short  period,  courses 
at  the  Grade  9 level.  Students  in  advanced  level 
courses  were  notably  more  successful  than  those 
in  general  or  basic  level  courses,  and  were  far 
more  likely  to  proceed  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  university  or  college.  Concerns  arose 
about  the  lack  of  success  experienced  by  many 
students  studying  at  general  or  basic  level. 
Employers  noted  that  many  students  seeking  to 
enter  the  workplace  directly  from  high  school 
(with  or  without  diplomas)  were  not  well-pre- 


pared with  specific  work-related  skills. 

In  order  to  identify  issues  and  propose  solu- 
tions, the  Ministry  of  Education  engaged  in  an 
extensive  consultation  process. The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Learning  (RCOL)  in  its  1995  report 
confirmed  the  need  for  change,  articulated  the 
demand  for  rigor  as  well  as  relevance  in  curricu- 
lum, and  recognised  the  importance  of  an  ongo- 
ing commitment  to  students  with  special  needs. 
The  RCOL  said  that  Ontario’s  education  system 
should  meet  the  needs  of  all  Ontario’s  students, 
including  the  needs  of  the  70  percent  of  high 
school  students  who  do  not  enter  university. 

further  consultations  with  the  public,  con- 
ducted by  the  government  in  1 996,  provided  still 
more  input.  The  public  said  they  wanted  stream- 
ing in  Grade  9,  but  that  the  model  had  to  be  flex- 
ible. The  graduated  streaming  model  includes 
transfer  courses  should  students  wish  to  change 
to  courses  related  to  a different  destination. The 
public  said  too  that  education  needs  to  be  more 
than  just  classroom  learning — it  should  prepare 
students  for  citizenship  as  well  as  for  a college, 
university  or  work  place  destination.  The 
requirement  for  community  involvement  and  the 


enhanced  guidance  and  career  education  pro- 
gram respond  to  these  concerns. 

Ministry  staff  also  engaged  in  dialogue  with 
stakeholders  who  had  a particular  interest  in  stu- 
dents who  entered  the  work  force  immediately 
after  high  school. The  experience  and  expertise 
of  teachers  and  administrators  whose  schools 
prepare  students  for  direct  entry  to  the  work 
place  helped  shape  the  school-work  transition 
policy,  as  did  the  Bridges  school-work  projects 
funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  anil  imple- 
mented in  many  Ontario  school  boards.  More 
details  about  Bridges  and  other  initiatives  are 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  ol  Orbit. 


New  Specialised  Programs 

Many  initiatives  were  undertaken  to  expand 
learning  opportunities  for  the  70  percent  of 
Ontario  students  who  do  not  proceed  to  univer- 
sity through  education  policy,  partnerships  and 
projects  supported  locally  and  provincially,  cre- 
ative programs  within  individual  schools,  and 
curricular  change.  Employers  and  educators 
spent  considerable  time  and  effort  trying  to 
determine  how  to  prepare  young  people  more 
effectively  for  the  workplace,  identifying  what 
became  known  as  employability  skills.  With  the 
implementation  of  the  Ontario  Youth  Appren 
ticeship  Program,  co-operative  education,  and 
the  Broad-based  Technological  Education  cur- 
riculum guidelines,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
were  many  possible  ways  to  offer  positive  learn- 
ing experiences  to  all  students,  and  that  these 
needed  to  be  explored  and  expanded. 

The  curriculum  guidelines  for  Broad-based 
Technological  Education,  introduced  in  1995, 
signalled  an  important  new  focus,  promoting 
integrated  learning,  problem-solving  and  activi- 
ty-based learning  to  support  the  development  of 
transferable  skills.  Secondary  school  poliev  has 
drawn  on  the  Broad-based  Technological  Educa- 
tion philosophy  with  its  emphasis  on  applied 
learning,  partnerships,  and  a program  planning 
approach  for  individual  students  based  on  their 
actual  needs,  interests,  strengths  and  goals. 

Many  of  the  new  specialised  programs  will 
include  technological  education  courses.  These 
courses  will  meet  learning  needs  as  varied  as 
preparation  for  apprenticeship,  transition  from 
school  to  work,  and  college  or  university  prepa- 
ration. Courses  to  be  offered  as  technological 
education  address  many  areas  ol  knowledge: 
communications,  computer  engineering,  inlor 
mation  science,  construction,  health  and  personal 
services,  hospitality  and  tourism,  manufacturing, 
design  and  transportation.  College,  universit\ 
college,  and  workplace  courses  will  be  otlered  in 
Grade  1 1 and  12,  while  Grade  9 and  10  courses 
are  open. Technological  education  can  engage  and 
motivate  students,  provide  relevance  and  lead  to 
destinations  as  diverse  as  employment,  appren- 
ticeship, on-the-job  training,  college  or  university. 

The  new  policy  provides  direction  to  boards 
for  the  development  of  specialised  programs  tor 
students  with  an  interest  in  a specific  career  or 
post  secondary  program.  Specialised  programs 
include  two  or  more  related  courses,  and  mav 
include  interdisciplinary  studies.  Generally,  the 
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7 he  neiv  policy  provides  direction 


to  boards  for  the  development  of 


specialised  programs  for  students  with 


an  interest  in  a specijic  career  or 


post-secondary  program. 


programs  will  be  two  years  in  duration,  with 
some  starting  as  early  as  Grade  10  and  others 
offered  as  one-year  programs  for  students  in 
Grade  12.  In  some  cases,  completion  of  course 
work  may  provide  advanced  standing  in  a specific 
post-secondary  destination.  Because  the  curricu- 
lum is  now  more  directly  connected  with  post- 
secondary expectations,  the  opportunities  for 
articulation  agreements  between  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  are  greatly  increased. 

Considerable  experience  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  college-bound  student  has  been 
gained  through  the  School/ College/ Work  initia- 
tives described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Orbit. 
These  projects  are  intended  to  provide  clear  link- 
ages between  a secondary  school  program  and  a 
specific  college  program,  thus  helping  students 
and  their  parents  choose  an  appropriate  post-sec- 
ondary destination  and  find  the  appropriate  path- 
way to  that  destination. 

Boards  can  begin  the  planning  process  for  spe- 
cialised programs  by  assessing  their  existing 
offerings  and  determining  what  adjustments  may 
be  needed  in  order  for  the  criteria  in  OSS  to  be 
met.  For  example,  since  boards  are  now  required 
to  provide  school -work  transition  programs  for 
students  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  the  work 
force,  key  questions  to  ask  about  school-work 
transition  programs  could  be: 


▲ Has  the  program  been  developed  in  collabora- 
tion with  employers? 

▲ Do  entry-level  job  opportunities  exist  in  the 
relevant  employment  sector? 

▲ Will  students  be  fully  prepared  for  entry-level 
positions  in  the  employment  sector? 

A Will  students  develop  employability  and 
industry-specific  skills? 

A Will  the  program  provide  a combination  of 
in-school  and  work-based  education  and 
training? 

A Will  participating  students  be  able  to  com 
plete  graduation  requirements? 

Learning  experiences  might  include  career 
information,  career  exploration,  job  shadowing, 
short-term  work  experience,  and  in  the  final 
year  of  school,  in-depth  specialised  training  in 
the  workplace.  In  certain  cases,  student  out-of- 
school  training  experiences  will  also  result  in 
recognition  by  business  and  industry  through 
certification. The  form  that  school-work  transi- 
tion programs  can  take  is  greatly  varied  and  pro- 
vides flexibility  for  boards  and  schools  as  they 
seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  within 
the  setting  of  their  local  communities. 

Goals  of  Reform 

The  fundamental  question  underlying  the  devel- 
opment of  new  secondary  school  policy  has  been 
how  to  organise  schools  and  curriculum  so  that 
all  students  have  the  essential  knowledge  and  skills 
as  well  as  the  specialised  knowledge  and  skills  they 
require  to  be  successful  in  the  next  stage  they 
choose  beyond  high  school.  The  goals  of  reform 
will  be  achieved  through  a new  system  that  pro- 
vides all  students  with  clear  pathways  to  varied 
post-secondary  destinations  (including  universi- 
ty), while  also  providing  the  supports  students 
need  along  the  way  so  they  can  make  appropriate 
and  timely  choices. This  system,  if  it  is  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  all  our  young  people  in  Ontario, 
must  be  both  comprehensive  and  flexible. 

A New  diploma  requirements  and  curriculum 
will  provide  the  essential  foundation  knowl 
edge  and  skills  young  people  need  to  move 
into  the  next  stages  of  their  lives.  Much  of  this 
preparation  w ill  occur  in  the  new  Grade  9 and 
10  credit  courses,  now  designated  as  academ- 
ic, applied  and  open. 

A The  new  Grade  1 1 and  12  courses  will  offer 
students  specialised  knowledge  and  skills. 
These  courses,  developed  in  consultation  with 
post -secondary  partners  (colleges,  universities 
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and  the  workplace),  will  prepare  students  for 
entry  to  their  post -secondary  destination. 

A Early  identification  and  the  provision  of  reme- 
dial measures  and  other  intervention  strategies 
will  help  students  who  are  in  danger  of  not 
completing  diploma  requirements. 

A Successful  completion  of  the  provincial 
secondary  school  literacy  test,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Education  Quality  and  Account- 
ability Office  and  known  as  the  Grade  lOTest 
of  Reading  and  Writing  Skills,  will  demon- 
strate that  students  possess  appropriate  litera- 
cy skills. 

A The  teacher  adviser  program,  the  annual  edu- 
cation plan,  and  the  mandatory  half-credit 
course  in  Career  Studies  will  provide  students 
and  their  parents  with  up-to-date  information 
to  assist  with  student  course  and  program 
choices. 

A The  requirement  to  provide  school-work  tran- 
sition and  other  work-related  programs  will 
clarify  and  expand  the  pathways  and  opportu- 
nities for  students  seeking  to  enter  the  work- 
place after  high  school.  Other  specialised 
programs,  along  with  co-operative  education 
and  work  experience,  will  offer  students  addi- 
tional opportunities  to  focus  on  choosing  an 
appropriate  post-secondary  pathway. 

All  students  leaving  secondary  school  need  to 
be  appropriately  prepared  for  the  next  stage  in 
their  lives,  whether  it  is  the  workplace,  universi- 
ty, or  college.  Taken  together,  the  secondary 
school  reform  policy  initiatives  are  intended  to 
provide  students  in  Ontario  secondary  schools 
with  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  will  need  in 
order  to  choose  an  appropriate  post-secondary 
destination  and  to  make  a successful  transition  to 
that  destination . i«l 


Shelagh  Luka  serves  on  the  Minister’s  External 
Advisory  Group  on  Secondary  School  Reform.  She 
is  the  former  Principal  of  Bathurst  Heights 
Secondary  School  in  the  Toronto  District  School 
Board. 
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Models  of 

School-Work  Transition 
Programs 


ntario’s  new  secondary  school  program 
provides  students  with  opportunities  and 
programs  that  support  their  transition  not 
only  to  post-secondary  education  but  also 
to  employment,  sell -employment,  or  appren- 
ticeship. The  new  program  provides  the  policy 
and  program  planning  and  delivery  framework 
for  a comprehensive  school-work  system  that 
will  substantially  increase  opportunities  for  high 
school  students  to  develop  generic  employability 
and  industry-specific  skills  and  gain  work  experi- 
ence while  earning  credits  towards  their  high 
school  diploma. 

Key  Features  of  School-Work  Transition 
Programs 

School-work  transition  programs  are  programs 
for  all  students  to  consider  and  not  programs 
that  students  take  by  default  or  because  they 
cannot  succeed  elsewhere. They  are  “programs 
of  choice”  that  set  high  expectations  and  offer 
students  flexibility  and  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties throughout  their  high  school  years.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  new  policy,  Ontario  Secondary 
Schools  — Grades  9 to  12:  Program  and  Diploma 
Requirements  1999  (OSS),  which  requires 
district  school  boards  to  provide  school-work 
transition  programs  for  students  preparing  for 
employment,  self-employment,  or  apprentice- 
ship directly  after  graduating  from  high  school. 
School  boards  must  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  students  requiring  specialised 
preparation  for  direct  entry  into  the  workplace, 
including  students  who  have  an  Individual 
Education  Plan,  which  includes  a transition 
plan. 


School-work  transition  programs  are 


designed  to  ensure  that  students  earn 


credits  to  meet  diploma  requirements  for 


graduation  through  both  in-school  and 
work-based  experiences. 


School -work  transition  programs  are  designed 
to  ensure  that  students  earn  credits  to  meet  diplo- 
ma requirements  for  graduation  through  both  in 
school  and  work  based  experiences.  These 
programs  emphasise  the  acquisition  of  generic 
employability  and  industry-specific  skills  and 
work  experience  and  consist  of  an  appropriate 
combination  of  courses,  including  workplace 
preparation,  college  preparation,  and  open  coin  s 
es,  as  well  as  university  preparation  and  universi 


ty/college  preparation  courses  and,  in  some 
cases,  locally  developed  courses.  School  boards 
work  with  employers  in  designing  and  delivering 
these  programs  to  ensure  that  students’  work- 
place experiences  are  appropriate  and  the  pro- 
grams reflect  actual  workplace  expectations.  This 
involves  jointly  developing  resources  that  enrich 
curriculum  with  content  and  applications  specific 
to  the  sector(s)  as  well  as  developing  skills  profiles 
and  systems  to  track  students’  acquisition  of  those 
skills. Through  the  Provincial  Partnership  Coun- 
cil, an  advisory  council  of  leaders  from  the  busi- 
ness, education  and  voluntary  sectors,  and  local 
business-education  councils,  the  ministry  has 
recently  launched  “Passport  to  Prosperitv,”  a 
strategy  to  get  more  employers  to  provide  work- 
based  opportunities  for  students,  including  job 
shadowing,  work  experience,  mentoring,  co- 
operative education  and  school-work  transition 
programs  for  students. 

On-going  career  development  supports  stu- 
dents making  informed  decisions  and  successful 
transitions  and  is  an  essential  element  ot  school- 
work  transition  programs.  The  ministry’s  new 
policy,  Choices  Into  Action:  Guidance  and  Career  Edu- 
cation Program  Policy  For  Ontario  Elementary  And  Sec- 
ondary Schools  1999,  provides  a police  framework 
for  schools  to  design  and  deliver  a carefully 
planned  guidance  and  career  education  program, 
beginning  in  the  elementary  grades  and  continu- 
ing through  secondary  schools. Through  this  pro- 
gram, students  will  acquire  effective  work  habits 
and  the  ability  to  make  sound  decisions,  solve 
problems,  plan  effectively,  work  independently, 
communicate  well,  research,  evaluate  them 
selves  realistically,  and  explore  new  educational 
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and  career  opportunities.  Parents,  community 
partners,  teachers,  teacher-advisers,  guidance 
counsellors,  and  community  mentors  all  play  an 
important  role  in  this  program  which  helps  stu- 
dents make  transitions  throughout  their  lives — 
from  family  to  school,  from  school  to  school, 
from  school  to  work,  and  from  school  to  lifelong 
learning. 

Kev  features  of  the  guidance  and  career  educa- 
tion program  include:  clearly  stated  competen- 
cies in  three  areas  (student  development, 
interpersonal  development  and  career  develop- 
ment) for  students  in  Grades  1 to  6,  Grades  7 and 
8,  and  Grades  9 to  1 2;  a range  of  career  explo- 
ration activities  in  the  community;  a compulsory 
half-credit  career  studies  course  as  a high  school 
graduation  requirement;  an  annual  education 
plan  for  each  student  in  Grades  7 to  1 2 ; a teacher- 
adviser  for  students  in  Grades  7 to  1 1 ; and  indi- 
vidual assistance  and  short-term  counselling. 

School-Work  Transition  programs  typically 
include  the  following  in-school  and  work-based 
components  in  each  of  Grades  10,  11,  and  12: 

Grade  10 — The  program  emphasises  a hands-on 
approach  to  learning  about  education,  career, 
and  employment  opportunities,  and  may  include: 
▲ a combination  of  academic,  applied,  and  open 
courses 

A career  exploration  through  job  shadowing  and 
short-term  work  experience  placements 

Grade  1 1 — The  program  provides  in-depth 
training  directly  related  to  the  students’  chosen 
career,  and  may  include: 

A a combination  of  courses  of  all  types 
A co-operative  education  placements 
A some  training  opportunities  linked  to  indus- 
try certification 

Grade  12  Th  e focus  of  the  program  sharpens 
to  provide  intensive  skills  training  in  the  stu- 
dent’s chosen  field,  and  may  include: 

A a combination  of  courses  of  all  types  (during 
the  lirst  half  of  the  school  year) 

A intensive  co-operative  education  placements 
(including  in-depth  skills  training  that  takes 
place  entirely  in  the  workplace  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  school  year) 

A additional  training  opportunities  linked  to 
industry  and/or  provincial  certification 
The  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities  have  sup- 


ported a number  of  initiatives  to  develop,  imple- 
ment and  evaluate  models  of  school -work  transi- 
tion programs,  most  notably  the  Bridges 
School-to-Work  Transition  Program  and  the 
Ontario  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program . 


The  Bridges  School-to-Work  Transition  Program 

In  1995,  the  Ministry  of  Education  introduced 
the  Bridges  School-to-Work  Transition  Program. 
This  program  provided  funding  for  pilot  projects 
to  develop  and  implement  a school-to-work 
transition  program  for  students  planning  to  enter 
the  workforce  directly  after  high  school . Twenty- 
seven  projects  were  funded,  involving  6 1 per  cent 
of  school  boards—  public  and  separate,  English 
and  French,  rural  and  urban — in  a wide  range  of 
sectors,  including:  logistics,  manufacturing,  con- 
struction technology,  tourism  and  hospitality, 
adventure  tourism,  ecotourism,  environmental 
technology,  agriculture,  agri-business,  telecom- 
munications, communications,  health  care  ser- 
vices, retail  services,  transportation,  Internet 
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“This  program  has  been  a tremen- 
dous help  by  showing  me  what  is 
out  there  for  future  employment. 

It  gave  me  experience  to  put  on 
my  resume.’’ 

//  ID.  L) 

“Not  to  knock  the  classroom,  but 
it's  not  for  everyone.  This  program 
is  giving  these  kids  what  they 
need.’’ 

(K.  and  P.  S.) 

“I  believe  school-work  programs 
provide  a great  opportunity  for 
organisations  and  their  employees 
to  work  with  energetic  and 
positive  young  people  who  are 
eager  to  learn". 

(J.J.) 
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“It's  rewarding  for  me  to  see  how 
work  placements  bring  school 
curriculum  to  life  and  prepare 
students  for  the  working  world." 

(L.V.) 
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techonology,  aviation,  automotive,  entrepre- 
neurship, and  forestry  and  mining.  Each  of  the 
projects  was  eligible  for  up  to  three  years  of 
funding  to  support  partnership  development  and 
program  design  and  implementation  activities, 
before  becoming  self-sustaining.  As  of  April 
2000,  ten  projects  have  completed  the  third  and 
final  year  of  funding,  eight  are  entering  their 
third  year  and  seven  are  in  their  second  year. 

The  Bridges  projects  have  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education’s  policy  regarding  school-work 
transition  programs.  Collectively  the  projects 
provide  useful  information  on  the  various 
approaches  boards  have  taken  in  designing  and 
implementing  school-work  transition  programs. 
Through  these  projects  and  other  initiatives, 
school  boards,  employers,  and  other  community 
partners  have  built  a strong  foundation  for 
school-work  transition  programs  in  Ontario. 
Four  of  these  lighthouse  programs  are  described 
below. 

Bridges  to  Tourism — This  program  provides  stu- 
dents in  the  Toronto  District  Catholic  School 
Board  anti  the  Toronto  District  School  Board 
with  opportunities  for  career  exploration, 
internship,  and  employment  within  the  last- 
growing tourism  industry.  Students  will  graduate 
with  a high  school  diploma  and  entry-level  indus- 
try certification,  along  with  full-time  work  expe- 
rience in  the  tourism  industry.  Students  in  this 
program  can  participate  in  an  intensive  pre- 
apprenticeship  culinary  arts  program  that  con- 
nects them  with  high-end  internationally 
renowned  chefs  and  Humber  College.  Focus  is 
on  employment  within  the  following  eight  sec- 
tors ot  tourism: 

A accommodation  (hotels,  resorts) 

A food  and  beverage  (restaurants,  clubs,  bars) 

A adventure  and  recreation  (skiing,  golfing, 
fishing) 

A transportation  (airlines,  cruise  lines) 

A travel  trade  (travel  agents,  guides,  tour  opera- 
tors) 

A events  and  conferences  (conventions,  trade 
shows) 

A attractions  (museums,  galleries,  parks) 

A tourism  services  (information  centres, 
advertising) 

A number  of  curriculum  resources  have  jointly 
been  developed  with  the  OntarioTourism  Educa- 
tion Corporation  for  use  in  Grades  10,  II  and 
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12.  The  Grade  10  resource  will  be  delivered 
through  the  compulsory  1 /2  credit  career  stud- 
ies course  and  will  include  an  awareness  of  the 
scope  of  employment  opportunities  in  the 
tourism  industry  as  well  as  tourism-specific 
career  planning  exercises. The  Grade  1 1 resource 
is  a 40-hour  experiential  component  that  con- 
nects theory  with  practical  applications  and  can 
be  used  in  a variety  of  courses,  such  as  guidance, 
food  services  and  geography.  The  Grade  1 2 
resource  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  an 
internship  year  that  will  introduce  learning  and 
training  opportunities,  including  occupation- 
specific  skills  certification  such  as  Service  Excel- 
lence, HAACP,  Smart  Serve  and  Heart  Saver,  to 
help  them  secure  an  entry-level  position  in  the 
tourism  industry.  For  more  information-  -Karin 
Thomas,  (416)  396-3436  andTish  Amico,  (416) 
229-5300, ext.  2717. 

Bridges  Internship — This  program  is  a collabo- 
rative initiative  of  five  district  school  boards — 
Durham  Catholic,  Durham,  Kawartha  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Peterborough,  Victoria,  Northum- 
berland and  Clarington  Catholic.  The  program  is 
aimed  at  preparing  students  for  employment, 
after  completing  high  school,  in  a small  business 
related  to  the  growing  economic  sectors  in 
Durham  Region,  including  manufacturing,  auto- 
motive, tourism  and  construction  trades. 

The  curriculum  includes  resources  prepared 
by  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada  (Employ- 
ability Skills  Profile);  the  Sectoral  Skills  Council 
(electricity  and  electronics  curriculum);  the 
Ontario  Tourism  Education  Corporation;  and  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  Apprentice- 
ship (carpentry  instruction  program).  Courses 
include  the  following:  accounting,  business,  mar- 
keting, entrepreneurship,  technical  anil  business 
math,  construction  technology,  transportation 
technology,  hospitality  services,  travel  and 
tourism,  and  personal  services. 

The  out-of-school  component  includes  a co- 
operative education  work  placement  in  Grade  1 I 


to  explore  the  chosen  career,  followed  by  a 
semester  of  full -day  extended  internship  in 
Grade  12.  During  the  internship  period,  stu- 
dents return  to  the  same  work  site,  or  a different 
site  in  the  same  field,  for  specialised  training  in  a 
particular  career,  including  earning  industry 
certification.  Internships  are  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  small  businesses.  For  more 
information  -Vicky  Pidgeon,  (905)  666-8080, 
ext.  5218. 

Natural  Bridges:  Environmental  Technology  at 
Work — Through  this  program  operated  by  the 
Hastings  and  Prince  Edward  District  School 
Board,  the  Bancroft  Area  Stewardship  Council 
and  other  community  partners,  students  are 
given  opportunities  to  prepare  for  work  in  the 
forestry  and  wildlife  sectors  and  with  private 
land  owners.  Schools  focus  on  different  sectors 
depending  on  their  local  partners,  such  as  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  landscape  design,  outdoor 
education,  and  high  adventure  tourism. They  also 
learn  about  ecology  and  resource  management, 
recreation  services,  community  leadership  and 
other  topics  related  to  employment  patterns. The 
project  partners  have  developed  curriculum 
resources  and  skill  profiles  for  entry  level 
workers  and  have  identified  work  placements  for 
students. 

In  Grade  1 0,  students  take  courses  in  math  and 
science,  participate  in  career  exploration  activi- 
ties, develop  a career  plan  and  do  a generic 
employability  skills  self-assessment.  In  Grade  1 1 , 
they  take  recommended  courses,  such  as  envi- 
ronmental science,  geography/environmental 
studies,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  math  for 
technology,  math,  transportation  technology, 
construction  technology,  and  manufacturing 
technology.  These  courses  include  units  jointly 
developed  with  community  partners,  such  as 
forestry,  aquatics,  soil  management  and  wildlife 
management.  Other  elements  ot  the  program  are 
extended  field  study  and  training,  group  work 
projects,  co-operative  education  placements, 
industrial  training/ certification  related  to 
employer  or  community  needs  and  the  student 
career  plan,  and  student  assessment  on  sectoral 
skills  profile.  In  Grade  1 2,  students  select  recom- 
mended in-school  courses  similar  to  those  in 
Grade  1 1 , four  co-operative  education  credits, 
and  industrial  certification  training  related  to 
their  career  plan.  For  more  information  I isa 
Vincent  (613) 966  1 1 70, ext . 3 1 20. 


Earn  and  Learn  Program  Students  in  the 
Dufferin-Peel  Catholic  District  School  Board, 
the  Halton  Catholic  District  School  Board  and 
the  Halton  District  School  Board  have  an  oppor- 
tunity through  this  program  to  develop  generic, 
academic  and  technical  skills  required  to  succeed 
in  the  high  growth  areas  of  advanced  manufactur- 
ing and  telecommunications. The  program  fea- 
tures a customised  plan  called  “Skillstart”  which 
includes  an  in-school  and  work-based  curricu- 
lum as  well  as  an  electronic  tracking  system  to 
document  students’  acquisition  of  skills.  These 
curriculum  resources  and  skills  development 
plans  are  developed  jointly  by  educators  and 
employers  to  meet  high  school  graduation  and 
industry  requirements. 

Students  in  Grade  10  have  as  part  of  their 
science  course  a 20-hour  industry-related 
module  as  well  as  a 20-hour  career  exploration 
work  experience.  In  Grade  1 1 , students  take 
computer  science,  electronics,  English,  math- 
ematics and  technology  courses  enriched  with 
industry-related  modules.  Students  participate  in 
a range  of  career  exploration  activities,  including 
job  shadowing,  career  panels,  guest  lecturers, 
plant  tours,  mock  interviews  and  career  fairs, 
and  undergo  a career  assessment.  An  optional 
two-credit  co-operative  education  placement 
with  an  industry  partner  is  also  available.  In 
Grade  12,  students  take  mathematics,  science 
and  English  courses  enriched  with  industry  - 
related  modules  and  a four-credit  co-operative 
education  placement.  Potential  summer  and/ or 
part-time  employment  is  available  to  students  in 
Grades  1 1 and  1 2 and  summer  internships  are 
available  to  teachers.  Students  wishing  to  contin- 
ue their  training  and  education  can  apply  to  have 
hours  credited  towards  an  apprenticeship  or  be 
considered  for  potential  advanced  standing  in 
post-secondary  institutions.  For  information 
John  Price,  (905)  890-0708,  ext.  4489. 

Ontario  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program 

One  of  the  priorities  of  apprenticeship  reform  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  youth  participating  in 
apprenticeships.  A ke\  element  in  achieving  this 
goal  is  the  redesigned  Ontario  Youth  Apprentice 
ship  Program  (OYAP)  introduced  in  1998  99. 
OYAP  allows  students  to  complete  their  high 
school  diploma  while  embarking  on  a period  ot 
workplace  training  as  an  apprentice. 

Students  enrolled  in  OYAP  receive  co-opera- 
tive education  credits  in  accordance  \\  ith  policies 
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and  procedures  outlined  in  the  Co-operative  Edu- 
cation Policies  and  Procedures  for  Ontario  Secondary- 
Schools  document  and  the  OYAP  Guidelines. 
OYAP  students  are  placed  with  employers  who 
can  offer  training  in  apprenticeship  occupations 
as  designated  by  the  Director  of  Apprenticeship. 
The  OYAP  placement  must  provide  appropriate 
training,  supervision  and  evaluation.  Local 
apprenticeship  offices  help  in  identifying  and 
recruiting  appropriate  partners  for  the  program. 

OYAP  students  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  classroom  (off-the-job)  appren- 
ticeship training  based  on  apprenticeship 
curriculum  standards.  The  off-the-job  appren- 
ticeship training  for  the  student  must  be  provided 
by  a certified  journey  person  according  to  regu- 
lations of  the  trade.  Prior  approval  for  delivery  of 
apprenticeship  in-school  (off-the-job)  curricu- 
lum from  Program  Development  and  Standards 
LInit  of  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

The  program  must  meet  two  sets  of  require- 
ments: 

Apprenticeship  requirements: 

A minimum  of  1 6 years  of  age; 

A compliance  with  specific  trade  training  stan- 
dards; and 

Educational  requirements: 

A completion  of  1 6 credits; 

A completion  of  a minimum  of  three  in-school 
high  school  credits  per  year;  and 


A completion  of  all  compulsory  credits  required 

for  high  school  graduation. 

Several  OYAP  programs,  by  board,  are 
described  below. 

Waterloo  Region  District  School  Board — The 

Board  is  working  with  its  community  partners  to 
support  the  existing  OYAP  and  its  proposed 
expansion  within  Waterloo  Region.  Trades  tar- 
geted include  auto  body  repair  mechanic,  auto- 
motive service  technician,  and  construction  and 
maintenance  electrician.  All  students  who 
demonstrate  an  interest  in  OYAP  will  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  the  program.  Currently,  the 
board  has  structured  OYAP  in  centralised 
schools  where  each  school  offers  a different  pro- 
gram based  on  their  geographical  area,  the 
school’s  technical  shop  facilities  and  the  exper- 
tise of  their  technical  staff.  For  example,  the 
Motive  Power  Apprenticeship  Program  is  offered 
at  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Collegiate  and  Voca- 
tional Schools  for  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area. 

In  each  of  the  centralised  OYAP  programs,  a 
structure  is  in  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  in- 
school apprenticeship  curriculum.  The  OYAP 
teacher  delivers  the  Common  Core  level  of  “the- 
oretical” training  based  on  the  exact  curriculum 
that  is  delivered  at  the  college  level. The  delivery 
ol  the  curriculum  tor  metal  machining  and 
motive  power  has  been  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universities.  Other 


Chantal  Locatelli  is  the  provincial  coordinator  for 
the  Bridges  School-to-Work  Program  and  was 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation's new  policy  on  school-work  transition  pro- 
grams. She  spent  the  previous  10  years  with  the 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universities  facil- 
itating business-education-community  partner- 
ships. Prior  to  joining  the  Ontario  Government, 
Chantal  was  with  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Community  Colleges. 

methods  of  delivering  the  in-school  apprentice- 
ship training  are  also  being  pursued.  For  infor- 
mation- Linda  Barfoot  (519)  570-0003,  ext. 
4243. 

Avon  Maitland  District  School  Board  and  Huron- 
Perth  Catholic  District  School  Board — A sue 

cessful  OYAP  program  is  already  in  place  for 
students  of  both  the  Avon  Maitland  District 
School  Board  and  the  Huron-Perth  Catholic  Dis- 
trict School  Board.  Students  may  travel  to  the 
designated  high  schools  ottering  specific  OYAP 
programs  or  stay  in  their  home  school  to  study 
the  related  classroom  technical  courses.  Program 


Benefits  to  Participation  in  School-Work  Transition  Programs 


Students: 

a gain  relevant,  practical  experiences  that  com- 
plement theories  and  practices  taught  in 
school 

a receive  on-the-job  training  for  interesting 
employment,  as  well  as  earn  industry  certifica- 
tion, while  earning  credits  towards  a high 
school  diploma 

a gain  networking  opportunities  and  references 
for  future  employment 

a increase  confidence,  motivation  and  self- 
reliance,  and  develop  initiative 
a develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  for 
successful  transition  to  work,  apprenticeship  or 
post-secondary  education 
a increase  awareness  of  the  demands,  expecta- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  employment 
a become  aware  of  opportunities,  challenges  and 


advancement  in  various  careers/sectors 
A realise  the  importance  and  scope  of  various 
sectors  in  the  local,  Ontario  and  Canadian 
economy 

Educators: 

a develop  greater  awareness  of  labour  market 
opportunities  and  employers’  expectations 
a acquire  knowledge,  skills  and  industry  certifi- 
cation in  various  sectors  related  to  the  courses 
and  programs  they  teach  to  students 
a develop  new  ideas  and  relevant  applications 
related  to  curriculum  and  career  education 
establish/strengthen  school-community  links 
that  help  schools  respond  to  the  opportunities 
and  needs  of  the  community  and  prepare  stu- 
dents for  transition  from  school  to  work, 
apprenticeship  or  post-secondary  education 


A obtain/utilise  needed  career  resources,  equip- 
ment and  human  resources  available  in  the 
community. 

Employers: 

a identify,  prepare  and  pre-screen  potential  part- 
time,  summer  and  future  full-time  employees 
a reduce  time-consuming  and  costly  recruiting, 
hiring  and  training  efforts 
a give  employees  an  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  development  (interpersonal,  lead- 
ership, supervisory  and  skills  training) 
a benefit  from  the  enthusiasm  and  contribution 
of  students 

a have  input  into  students’  awareness  of,  and 
preparation  for,  employment  opportunities 
a invest  in  youth  and  their  education 
a enhance  public  image 
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options  include  the  following  trades:  automotive 
service  technician,  truck  and  coach  technician, 
tool  and  die  maker,  landscaper,  greenskeeper  and 
hairstylist. 


Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  decide 
on  an  apprenticeship  through  an  initial  job  shad- 
owing and  technical  co-operative  education 
experience.  Once  the  Apprenticeship  Agreement 
has  been  signed,  the  hours  spent  at  the  placement 
will  count  for  both  co-operative  education  cred- 
its and  for  apprenticeship  hours.  Common  Core 
Curriculum  will  he  delivered  where  Articulation 
agreements  have  been  established  and  when 
approval  has  been  given  by  the  Ministry  ofTrain- 
ing,  Colleges  and  Universities.  For  more  infor- 
mation— Glen  MacGregor  (519)  527-01 1 1 and 
Ann  Sutton  (519)  345-2440. 

Conseil  scolaire  catholique  de  district  des 
Grandes  Rivieres — This  board  focuses  its 
Ontario  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  on  a vari- 
ety of  trades  including  but  not  limited  to:  auto- 
motive service  technician,  hairstylist,  cook,  and 


carpenter.  The  large  spectrum  of  trades  offered 
reflects  the  needs  of  its  local  employers.  Given 
the  large  area  this  board  serves,  three  steering 
committees  were  established  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  would  ensure  flexibility  and 
reflect  the  programming  differences  within  each 
school. 

Much  like  other  school  boards,  students  with 
Grandes  Rivieres  choose  an  apprenticeship  upon 
completion  of  an  initial  co-operative  education 
experience.  The  selection  process  includes  a pre- 
screening by  the  co-operative  education  teacher, 
followed  by  a planning  session  at  the  guidance 
office.  The  board  continues  to  maintain  the 
strong  community  relationships  essential  to  a 
stong  OYAP  program  and  to  design  programs 
that  truly  reflect  local  employer  needs.  For  infor- 
mation Marcel  Camirand  (705)  267- 1421.  Q 


Ministry  Resources 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently  published 
a resource  document,  Ideas  in  Action,  Volume  2, 
1 999,  which  includes  summaries  of  1 8 Bridges 
School-to-Work Transition  projects.  For  infor- 
mation— Chantal  Locatelli  (416)  32  5-7886  or 
E -mail : chantal . locatel li@edu . gov. on . ca . 

The  Ministry  of  Education’s  new  policies 
Ontario  Secondary  Schools  — Grades  9 to  1 2:  Program 


and  Diploma  Requirements  1 999  (OSS);  Choices  Into 
Action;  Guidance  and  Career  Education  Program 
Policy  for  Ontario  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
1 999;  and  information  about  the  employer 
recruitment  strategy,  “Passport  to  Prosperity,” 
can  be  found  on  the  ministry’s  Web  site 
http:/  / www.edu.gov.on.ca. 

Ontario  Prospects,  an  annual  publication  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  following  websites  provide 


teachers,  students  and  parents  with  relevant, 
accurate  and  easy-to-use  career,  occupational 
and  labour  market  information: 
http:/  / www.edu.gov.on.ca.eng/ career 
http:/  / www.edu.gov.on.ca/fre/  carrieres 
http : / / www.  youthj  obs . gov.  on . ca 
http:/  / www.edu.gov.on.ca 
http:/  / www.on.workinfonet.ca 


Ingredients  for  Success 


Tl  his  list  highlights  the  ingredients  of 

success  based  on  the  Bridges  program. 

▲ a steering  committee  consisting  of  key 
stakeholders  in  the  area  from  education, 
business,  and  the  broader  community; 

▲ active  participation  of  partners  in  all  aspects  of 
the  program,  including  project  advisory/steer- 
ing committees;  curriculum  resource  develop- 
ment; marketing  and  communications; 
student  work  placements;  student  monitoring; 
and  program  evaluation; 

▲ school-based  teams  or  community-based 
learning  teams  created  to  maximise  effi- 
ciencies and  expand  opportunities  by  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  support  for  the  program, 
collaborating  with  other  projects  and  endeav- 
ours, sharing  information  about  the  local 
labour  market,  and  enhancing  partnerships; 

▲ in-service  and  networking  opportunities  to 
keep  teachers  and  other  project  partners 


abreast  of  workplace  and  school  expectations 
and  opportunities; 

▲ a focus  on  growing  or  emerging  sectors  in 
which  student  work  placements  are  or  will  be 
available,  and  in  which  employment  and  self- 
employment  opportunities  exist  or  will  exist; 

A commitment  to  providing  work-based  opportu- 
nities for  students,  including  innovative  strate- 
gies to  increase  workplace  experiences  in 
communities  where  local  work-based  opportu- 
nities are  limited.  These  include  the  use  of 
available  technologies  such  as  the  Internet,  e- 
mail,  and  audio-  and  video-conferencing; 

a an  effective  marketing  and  communications 
strategy,  including  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  school  course  calendars.  The  descrip- 
tions should  include  eligibility  requirements, 
outline  in-school  and  work-based  options,  and 
clearly  set  out  the  sequence  of  program  ele- 
ments leading  to  graduation; 


a rigorous  outreach  and  selection  strategies  that 
include  all  students  planning  to  enter  the  work- 
force or  begin  an  apprenticeship  program 
directly  after  completing  high  school; 
a the  necessary  support  for  all  students  requiring 
specialised  preparation  for  direct  entry  into  the 
workplace,  including  students  who  have  an 
Individual  Education  Plan,  which  includes  a 
transition  plan; 

a ongoing  career  development  to  support  stu- 
dents make  informed  decisions  and  successful 
transitions; 

a monitoring  and  evaluation  of  students  in  the 
workplace  by  teachers  and  employers  in  accor- 
dance with  Ministry  guidelines; 
a plans  that  support  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grams into  other  schools,  diversification  into 
other  sectors,  partnership  development,  and 
long-term  sustainability  of  the  program. 
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Mary  Smart 

The  School/ 

College/Work 

Initiative 


A persistent  concern  of  secondary  and 
college  teachers  for  more  than  a decade 
has  been  the  readiness  of  graduates  ot 
i general  level  courses  to  enter  and  suc- 
ceed in  college  programs.  One  of  the  major  goals 
of  secondary  school  reform  is  to  provide  students 
with  clear  pathways  from  secondary  school  to 
college  programs  and  related  employment 
opportunities. 

in  1998,  the  Minister’s  External  Advisory 
Group  (EAG)  on  Secondary  School  Reform 
identified  the  major  issues  that  needed  to  be 
addressed  in  order  to  improve  access  to  a college 
education  for  those  students  within  the  70  per- 
cent of  secondary  students  not  going  directly  to 
university  for  whom  college  would  be  a viable 
option. The  major  issues  included: 

A increased  student,  parent  and  teacher  aware- 
ness ot  the  broad  range  of  education  and 
career  opportunities  offered  through  college 
programs 

A curriculum  based  on  higher  standards  which 
would  connect  with  the  competencies  identi- 
fied by  the  college  system  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  college  programs 

A increased  clarity  in  admissions  processes  and 
selection  procedures 

As  a key  part  of  the  policy  development 
process,  the  EAG  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  School / College/  Work  Initiative  under 
the  joint  direction  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Directors  of  Education  and  the  Council  of  Col 
lege  Presidents. The  16  projects  funded  to  date 
through  this  initiative  address  these  major  issues 
and  in  so  doing  assist  in  the  development  of“clear 
pathways”  for  students  from  secondary  school  to 
college  programs. 


One  of  the  major  goals  of  secondary 


school  reform  is  to  provide  students 


with  clear  pathwaysfrom  secondary 


school  to  college  programs  and  related 


employment  opportunities. 


In  March  1999,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  announced  the  new  policies  for 
Ontario’s  secondary  schools  with  the  release  of 
Ontario  Secondary  Schools,  Program  and  Diploma 
Requirements,  1 999.  Key  policies,  which  target  the 
issue  of  student  preparation  for  admission  to  and 
success  in  college  programs,  include: 

A the  new  organisation  of  courses  with  destina- 
tion related  curriculum  in  Grades  1 1 and  12 
developed  by  secondary  school  teachers  in 
collaboration  with  college  and  university 
teachers  and  workplace  sector  representatives 


A expanded  co-operative  education  and  work 
experience  opportunities 
A mandated  school-work  transition  programs 
A new  guidance  and  career  education  program 
with  teacher  advisor  system  and  annual  educa- 
tion plans 

Some  Innovative  Projects 

Descriptions  of  a few  of  the  innovative  pro- 
jects funded  by  the  SCWI  may  be  of  assistance  to 
school  boards  and  their  neighbouring  colleges  in 
the  development  ol  similar  collaborative  initia- 
tives to  improve  student  transition  to  and  success 
in  college  programs  within  their  community. 

Durham  College  in  partnership  with  Durham 
District  School  Board  and  Durham  Catholic  Dis- 
trict School  Board — Durham  College  and  the 
Durham  Catholic  and  public  school  boards  have 
developed  an  engaging  and  interactive  CD  ROM 
and  a student-parent  handbook  for  Grades  7 to 
10  students,  parents  and  teachers. This  resource 
provides  information  regarding  choices  of  path 
way  students  can  take  to  progress  efficiently  and 
successfully  through  the  new  high  school  pro- 
gram. This  package  has  been  distributed  to  each 
board  and  college  in  the  province. 

The  next  phase  of  their  project  is  to  develop 
for  Grades  1 0 to  12  students,  teachers  and  par- 
ents a CD  ROM  and  a student-parent  handbook 
to  describe  the  broad  range  of  programming 
options  available  at  all  Ontario  colleges.  Students 
in  all  parts  of  Ontario  will  be  able  to  use  this 
information  as  they  make  specific  decisions  about 
their  future  destination.  For  more  informa- 
tion Mary  Shea,  Durham  District  School 
Board,  (905)  666-6331. 
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Sir  Sandford  Fleming  College  in  partnership 
with  Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  District  School  Board 
and  Peterborough  Victoria  Northumberland  and 
Clarington  Catholic  District  School  Board — The 

Career  Fast  Track  project  deals  with  the  collabo- 
rative development  and  implementation  oi  six 
technology-related  courses  to  facilitate  the  seam- 
less transition  of  high  school  students  to  second 

The  learning  is  reciprocal  in  that 
college  faculty  will  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  curriculum 


reforms  in  the  secondary  system  . . . 


semester  college.  The  program  features  related 
work  opportunities  for  students  prior  to  enter- 
ing college  programs. 

To  broaden  access  to  the  Career  Fast  Track 
opportunity  for  students  studying  technical 
mathematics  at  the  general  level,  project  part- 
ners will  revise  the  current  course  to  a distrib- 
uted learning  format  similar  to  the  college 
course  format. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  Career  Fast  Track  will 
be  extended  to  involve  the  development  of  a 
Mentoring  Model. The  mentoring  will  allow  col- 
lege and  secondary  teachers  to  gain  an  enriched 
understanding  of  the  cultures,  clients  and  chal- 
lenges in  each  panel. The  mentoring  approach  by 
college  faculty  w ill  ensure  that  secondary  teach- 
ers will  develop  new  skills  and  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  linkages  of  secondary 
school  curriculum,  college  programs  and  the 
workplace  allowing  them  to  incorporate  addi- 
tional applied  learning  concepts  in  the  class- 
room. The  learning  is  reciprocal  in  that  college 


faculty  will  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
curriculum  reforms  in  the  secondary  system  and 
the  curriculum  expectations  of  secondary  school 
graduates. 

All  colleges  in  Ontario  are  invited  to  connect 
with  the  project  team  to  explore  ways  in  which 
to  adapt  Career  Fast  Track  to  their  local 
college/board  communities.  For  more  informa- 
tion- Brenda  Liston-Hanley,  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  College,  (90S)  372-6865. 

Seneca  College  in  partnership  with  York  Region 
District  School  Board — Seneca  College  and  the 
York  Region  District  School  Board  are  collabo- 
rating in  the  development  of  training  workshops 
for  teachers  involved  in  teacher-advisor  pro- 
grams. “What’s  onT.A.P. ?”  training  workshops 
will  provide  opportunities  for  teacher-advisors 
to  become  familiar  with  community  college  pro- 
grams and  the  “seamless”  nature  of  successful  stu- 
dent transition  from  high  school  into  college  and 
then  into  the  workplace.  For  teacher-advisors  to 
accept  community  college  as  a viable  alternative 
for  students,  and  not  as  a default  choice,  is  a par- 
ticular focus  of  this  project  since  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  secondary  teachers  have  had  direct 
experience  of  only  university  at  the  post-sec- 
ondary level. 

T.  A.  R Training  Workshops  will: 

▲ enable  secondary  school  subject  teachers  to 
increase  their  awareness  of  the  educational 
and  career  opportunities  offered  by  the  com- 
munity colleges, 

A assist  in  the  development  of  clear  pathways 
from  school  to  college  to  the  workplace 
through  the  use  of  such  practical  resources  as 
college  promotional  materials,  inventories, 
video  material  and  case  studies,  and 
A result  in  the  production  of  a transferable 
“package”  for  teachers,  which  could  also  be 
used  by  any  board  in  collaboration  with  its 
local  college. 

As  a follow-up  to  the  workshops,  the  intent 
is  to  develop  an  inventory/ survey  to  assist 
secondary  school  students  to  self- identify  as 
“college-bound.”  All  material  developed  during 
the  workshops  will  be  shared  with  and  distri- 
buted to  the  participants  and  later  posted 
on  the  Ontario  Articulation  Network  Web  site 
(http:/ / www. the-oan.net/).  For  more  informa- 
tion— -Carol  Henry,  Seneca  College,  (416)  49  1 
5050,  ext. 2825  or  Cyndie  Jacobs,  York  Region 
District  School  Board,  (416)  798-4971 . 


Canadore  College  in  partnership  with  Near 
North  District  School  Board  and  Nipissing/Parry 
Sound  Catholic  District  School  Board  -College 
and  board  partners  initiated  this  project  to 
address  the  needs  of  secondary  school  students 
who  pursue  college-level  technological  careers, 
and  who  fail  or  drop  out  of  college  during  the 
first  semester  because  of  their  inability  to  relate 
core  skills  taught  at  the  secondary  level  to  practi- 
cal applications  found  in  the  world  of  work.  The 
partners  believe  that  many  students  do  not  pur- 
sue college-level  technological  careers  because 
their  secondary  school  experiences  with  subjects 
that  are  core  to  technology  (such  as  technical 
communications,  mathematics,  and  science)  fre- 
quently appear  to  them  to  lack  relevance  and 
application  to  the  technological  work  world. 

To  increase  the  relevance  of  the  secondarv 
school  program  for  these  students,  this  project 
deals  with  the  research,  design  and  compilation 
of  a database  of  sample  problems  that  would  rep- 
resent industrially-relevant  activities  performed 
by  typical  workers  in  a selection  of  technological 
occupations.  Ontario  teachers  may  access  the 
extensive  inventory  of  sample  problems  for  in- 
class  application  in  the  areas  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations, data  management  and  technical 
communication.  For  more  information — Fred 
Knight,  Canadore  College  (705)  474-7600.  Q 


Mary  Smart  has  been  on  secondment  to  the 
Secondary  School  Project  at  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion as  an  Education  Officer  since  1996.  During 
this  time,  she  has  served  as  co-lead  writer  of 
Ontario  Secondary  Schools — Grades  9-12:  Pro- 
gram and  Diploma  Requirements,  1999  (OSS). 
Previous  roles  include  secondary  school  teacher  of 
English  and  Special  Education,  and  Program  Co- 
ordinator for  Co-operative  Education  and  Articula- 
tion with  the  Toronto  Catholic  District  School 
Board.  Enduring  professional  interests  include  pro- 
viding all  students  with  secondary  school  programs 
developed  and  delivered  by  their  teachers  in  close 
collaboration  with  post-secondary  partners. 
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Challenges  of  Implementation 


From 

Policy  to  Practice 


Moderator: 

Ron  Wideman 

Panelists: 

Harold  Brathwaite 
Peter  Lipman 
Dennis  Murphy 
Margaret  Wilson 


This  dialogue  is  based  on  an  Orbit  tele- 
conference held  in  February  2000. 

WIDEMAN  As  Jar  back  as  the  1960s,  provincial 
governments  have  been  talking  about  the 
need  for  schools  to  serve  a broader  spectrum 
of  students  than  merely  the  university  bound. 
What  are  your  reactions  to  the  initiatives 
that  are  going  on  at  the  moment 7 Has  the 
Ministry  got  it  right? 

LIPMAN  Ther  e are  a number  of  initiatives  that 
are  well-intentioned — the  Teacher  Advisor  Pro- 
gram, the  Annual  Education  Plan,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  Co-op  Ed.  But  they  all  have  to  be  seen  in 
terms  of  the  infrastructure  of  the  boards  and  the 
schools.  The  problem  is  that  teachers  lack  the 
resources  or  more  specifically  the  time  to  make 
these  initiatives  effective.  We’re  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  the  Grade  10  test  of  reading  and 
writing. There’s  a real  need  right  now  to  promote 
and  expand  the  essential  courses,  and  we’re  wor- 
ried that  there’s  not  an  appropriate  pathway  for 
many  students  who  previously  studied  at  the 
basic  level . So  although  a lot  of  the  initiatives  are 
well  intentioned,  it’s  their  implementation  that 
will  be  the  key. 

BRATHWAITE  Th  e initiatives  sound  good  on 
paper,  but  whether  they  actually  go  anywhere 
will  depend  a lot  on  the  infrastructure  impor- 
tantly that  s available  at  the  boards  and  even  more 
importantly  on  the  attitude  of  teachers.  If  school 
boards  have  not  made  an  effort  to  educate  teach- 
ers to  the  value  of  working  with  business,  and 
giving  kids  a wider  range  of  experience  than  that 
which  is  available  in  the  school,  we  won’t  get 
very  far.  And  if  the  school  boards  don’t  have  the 
kinds  to  make  these  opportunities  available  to 
students,  we  won’t  get  very  far.  At  the  same  time, 
il  business  isn’t  educated  to  understand  that 


they’re  not  there  to  tell  the  schools  what  to  do, 
but  to  work  as  co-operative  partners,  again,  we 
won  ’t  get  very  far.  Some  of  us  have  believed  for  a 
long  time  that  we  need  to  have  these  opportuni- 
ties in  our  schools,  and  we  haven’t  been  waiting 
for  the  Ministry  or  anybody  else.  Some  schools 
haven’t  been  waiting  for  the  school  boards; 
they’ve  been  out  there  looking  for  opportunities 
to  w-ork  with  businesses.  What  you’ve  got  is  a 
broken  front  in  terms  ot  implementation,  but 
there  is  hope  out  there. 

MURPHY  An  essential  recommendation  from 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  regarding  the 
nature  of  a career  education  specialist  is  missing. 
For  an  awful  lot  of  kids,  help  is  only  going  to  be 
afforded  by  those  with  much  more  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  field  of  work  than  most 


I he  initiatives  sound  good  on 
paper,  but  whether  they  actually  go 
anywhere  will  depend  a lot  on  the 
infrastructure  that's  available 
at  the  hoards. . . 


people  in  secondary  schools  and  elementary 
schools  have  at  the  present  time.  And  I don’t  see 
any  movement  at  all  on  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  some  differentiated  staffing  which 
would  provide  for  these  career  education  special- 
ists. This  takes  us  down  the  road  of  w hether  we 
need  new',  alternative  accreditation  routes.  Most 
importantly  of  all,  1 don’t  see  an  awful  lot  of 
reliance  on  school  councils  in  this.  From  the 
beginning  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  reallv 
downplayed  community  involvement  in  school 
councils.  In  the  documents  they’ve  put  out,  they 
suggest,  well  maybe  il  you  have  a person  or  two 
irom  the  community  that’s  adequate.  In  relation 
to  the  large  number  of  students  that  we’re  look 
ing  at,  w'e  need  many  more  people  from  the  work 
community  on  the  school  council  if  we’re  going 
to  achieve  goals  we’ve  set  out  lor  school-work 
programs. 

WILSON  It’s  very  easy  for  teachers  and  parents 
to  become  inward  looking,  and  if  anything  is 
going  to  change,  it’s  bringing  the  general 
community  into  the  schools  that  w ill  help.  With 
respect  to  the  students  w'ho  will  be  work  orient- 
ed or  engaged  in  applied  learning,  one  of  my 
ongoing  concerns  goes  back  to  the  1 960s.  Is  the 
fit  good  enough  for  the  community  colleges 
to  accept  them  into  their  more  sophisticated 
programs?  Strictly  speaking  community  colleges 
should  be  taking  in  large  numbers  of  workplace- 
bound  kids  and  taking  them  to  a point  where  they 
are  workplace  ready.  Schools  can  do  that  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  As  for  career  counseling,  I think 
there’s  some  that  guidance  counselors  can 
do,  but  schools  do  have  to  draw  on  people 
from  employment  centres  and  from  business 
and  industry.  It’s  very  difficult  for  an  in-school 
person  to  stay  on  top  ol  what’s  going  on  in  the 
outside  world,  and  still  be  tied  to  the  school 
every  day. 
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WIDEMAN  One  weak  area  is  curriculum 
implementation.  Whose  responsibility  is  it? 
How  should  we  go  about  translating  from 
policy  to  practice ? 

BRATH WAITE  It  has  always  been  the  responsibil- 
ity of  school  boards.  But  from  where  I sit,  the  real 
implementation  takes  place  at  the  school  level. 
The  schools  are  the  best  place  to  assess  the  needs 
of  the  kids  who  attend  them,  and  therefore  to 
make  the  types  of  suggestions  about  how  we 
should  modify  our  programs,  and  how  we  should 
broaden  the  experiences  for  kids.  I like  Michael 
Fullan’s  notion  of  pressure  and  support.  Some 
pressure  for  implementation  has  got  to  come 
from  the  school  board.  But  the  school  board  has 
got  to  model  what  it  expects  the  schools  to  do, 
and  provide  support,  and  build  it  into  the  cur- 
riculum, and  build  it  into  the  way  we  do  business. 

MURPHY  This  particular  piece  of  curriculum 
implementation  requires  an  awful  lot  of  in-ser- 
vice for  teachers,  both  at  the  elementary  level  so 
they  will  at  least  know  what  is  being  advanced  in 
career  education,  and  of  course  at  the  secondary 
level.  Teachers  just  can’t  stay  up  to  date  with 
what’s  happening  in  the  workplace,  and  have  that 
kind  of  expertise,  though  I think  they  can  do  bet- 
ter than  they  are  doing  now. 

WILSON  Whose  responsibility  is  curriculum 
change?  If  it’s  a relatively  simple  curriculum 
change,  it  can  happen  at  the  school.  But  if  it’s  any- 
thing that  is  more  complex,  that  is  trying  to  cut 
across  the  system,  the  specifications  for  imple- 
mentation should  be  developed  while  the  cur- 
riculum itself  is  being  developed.  If  resources  are 
required,  then  those  should  be  built  in  as  infor- 
mation about  how  we  re  going  to  go  about  the 
implementation,  and  this  includes  an  analysis  of 
the  various  types  of  in-service  work  that  will  be 
required.  It  all  depends  on  what  it  is  that’s  hap- 
pening. If  we’ve  got  a major  content  change  such 
as  the  slippage  of  secondary  science  curriculum 
down  into  the  elementary  level,  we  have  to  take  a 
look  at  whether  or  not  the  elementary  teachers 
did  much  science  in  their  degrees.  They’ve 
already  told  us  the  answer—  they  said,  “No.”  So 
we’ve  got  a content  issue  there,  and  we’ve  got  a 
methods  issue  as  well,  because  if  they  didn’t  do 
science,  they  don’t  know  much  about  running 
laboratories  or  doing  some  of  the  experimental 


stuff  that’s  recommended.  In  secondary  schools, 
there  are  real  methods  issues  for  a great  deal  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  content  may  be  less 
important—  although  that’s  not  the  case  for 
career  guidance  or  the  teacher  advisor,  where 
you’re  trying  to  train  teachers  to  have  a broader 
knowledge  base.  What  we  get  is  schools  and 
school  boards  scrambling  because  not  enough 
work  is  done  at  the  front  end,  in  terms  of  what  I’d 
call  basic  generic  design. 

BRATHWAITE  We  cannot  let  that  be  an  excuse 
for  not  getting  on  with  it  because  we  would  have 
far  too  many  teachers  to  in-service  in  this  area. 
We’d  have  a generation  of  kids  who  would  miss 
out  on  opportunities.  My  idea  is  to  forge  ahead 
with  all  those  people  who  are  interested,  willing 
and  able,  and  then  to  pull  the  others  along  and 
provide  in-service  for  all  as  we  go  along. 

WILSON  We  get  too  few  at  the  top  end. Today’s 
parents  are  activist  parents.  They’re  going  to 
arrive  on  our  doorstep  saying  the  teacher  doesn’t 
know  the  math. Then  what?  We  have  to  get  past 
the  “catch  as  catch  can”  and  really  grapple  with 
some  of  the  issues. 

LIPMAN  I want  to  go  back  one  step,  and  say  the 
Ministry  has  a good  deal  of  responsibility,  cer- 
tainly for  providing  initial  training  and  ensuring 
all  the  partners  have  access  to  resources  and 
opportunities  for  capacity  building.  One  of  the 
keys  from  the  Ministry  perspective  is  they’ve  got 
to  make  sure  that  the  time  and  resources  are  in 
place  to  make  this  implementation  effective.  We 
can’t  plan  implementation  unless  we  know  what 
kind  of  resources  are  in  place. 

WIDEMAN  I can  remember  working  at  the 
Ministry  in  ’82  and  '83,  and  in  those  days  they 
thought  that  once  you  mailed  out  the  resource 
document,  the  implementation  was  done. 
What  would  effective  implementation  look 
like?  What  would  it  take? 

WILSON  People  have  a right  to  know  what  it  is 
they  are  expected  to  do,  which  takes  us  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  process.  And  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  text  and  materials  were  ready 
when  the  curriculum  document  hit  the  schools! 
But  I want  to  emphasise  funding  tor  time.  I do 
realise  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  think  ol  new 
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ways  of  doing  things  because  of  the  cost  implica- 
tions of  relocating  teachers  for  in-service 
throughout  the  school  year.  We’ve  got  an  indica- 
tion there  that  teachers  are  w Tiling  to  use  some  of 
their  own  time  for  training  and  updating  il  we 
look  at  their  w illingness  to  do  summer  institutes. 
But  as  far  as  I can  see,  these  are  “train  the  trainer" 
approaches  and  there  are  only  some  areas  w here 
we  could  use  them.  I think  they  get  overused  and 
we’ve  not  vet  mastered  how  to  get  to  the  second 
layer  of  people  w ho  have  not  taken  the  course. 
Then  back  to  the  school  itself.  Can  vou  get 
a sound  enough  knowledge  base  operating  in 
the  school  so  that  teachers  can  work  together 
in  w hat  I'll  call  a sort  ot  semi  formal  mentorship 
mode? 
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BRATHWAITE  In  the  context  ol  the  implementa- 
tion ol  the  school  to  work  program,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  definition  in  Ontario  for  what 
constitutes  success,  what  counts  as  a benchmark. 
That  is  something  that  we  would  have  to  agree  to 
develop,  and  then  ensure  there  is  some  high 
degree  of  congruence  between  the  performance 
in  terms  of  the  kids,  and  what  it  is  we  agree  on  as 
a benchmark  for  them  to  achieve.  What  most 
school  boards  have  done  is  looked  at  the  employ- 
ability  skills  profiles  that  the  Conference  Board 
has  put  out  and  asked,  ‘have  we  built  these  ele- 
ments into  our  curriculum?’  Can  we  identify 
where  they  are,  and  are  we  giving  kids  opportu- 
nities for  applied  learning — you  know,  work 
experience  and  work  placement  programs?  So 
far,  implementation  has  been  around  programs  as 
opposed  to  being  around  performance  outcomes. 

LIPMAN  In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  we’ve 
learned  about  implementation  and  staff  develop- 
ment over  the  last  1 5 or  20  years,  we  still  keep 
doing  the  same  things.  We’re  actually  into  imple- 
menting before  we  have  had  an  implementation 
plan.  I would  like  to  see  a long-term  plan  that 
included  planning,  training,  resources,  fund- 
ing— then  describe  how  are  you  going  to  moni- 
tor and  review  the  implementation  as  it  goes 
through. 

BRATHWAITE  With  respect  to  staff  develop- 
ment, 1 believe  we  have  to  look  beyond  our  tradi- 
tional ways  of  delivery  and  look  at  alternatives 
like  video  conferencing,  and  video,  and  the  use  of 
the  internet. The  new  technology  must  be  used. 
There’s  not  going  to  be  more  time  there,  and  so 
we  need  to  look  at  how  can  we  get  high  quality 
stuff  to  people  faster.  Yes,  I know  there’s  got  to  be 
a certain  degree  of  interaction  and  ownership  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  but  we  simply  don’t  have  the 
money  and  we  don’t  have  the  days  to  provide  the 
type  of  traditional  staff  development. 

WIDEMAN  Harohl,  can  you  say  a little  more 
about  that  in  regard  to  assessing  the  effect  of 
implementation? 

BRATHWAITE  In  our  schools  we  have  a school 
success  planning  profile  that  requires  schools  to 
do  intensive  consultation  with  their  community 
to  outline  what  it  is  they’re  about  and,  as  well,  to 
get  input  from  the  community  about  what  should 
be  changed  in  the  school.  But  essentially  we  need 


to  be  able  to  document  the  students’  actual  per- 
formance beyond  the  reports  that  go  home.  One 
of  the  best  ways  we’ve  done  this  in  recent  years  is 
with  portfolio  assessments — not  just  in  paper 
form  but  on  disks  that  document  the  students’ 
academic  learning,  their  teamwork  skills,  their 
personal  management  skills,  as  well  as  writing 
samples,  work  samples — a whole  host  of  things. 
There  will  be  benchmarks,  hopef  ully,  of  what  is 
expected  in  all  the  subject  areas,  but,  again,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  when  it  comes  to 
the  school-to-work  program  there  are  no 
benchmarks.  We  all  have  to  make  our  own  “best 
guesses”  of  what  they  would  look  like,  and  work 
from  there. 

MURPHY  If  someone  comes  up  with  those 
descriptors,  the  only  way  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  people  are  effectively  using  them  is  through 
some  kind  of  longitudinal  study. 

WILSON  You  can  do  everything  you  can  to 
analyse  what’s  going  on  with  the  school  program, 
but  you  ’re  not  going  to  know  if  you’ve  got  a good 
school-to-work  program  until  you  track  the  stu- 
dents who  leave  it  for  about  ten  years,  track  their 
first  ten  years  of  employment.  That  will  tell  you 
whether  or  not  the  school  made  a difference.  And 
you  would  also  want  to  know  what  the  employ- 
ers did  and  what  the  employer’s  role  was  in  it, 
and  then  you  could  go  back  and  forth  and  you’d 
know  whether  or  not  you  were  on  the  right  track 
in  terms  of  school  programs. 

BRATHWAITE  I wouldn’t  want  to  be  in  the 
school  teaching  ten  years  out.  I’d  say  the  first 
three  years.  Things  change  too  fast  to  wait  ten 
years. 

WILSON  It  won’t  tell  you  much,  though.  You 
report  every  year,  but  the  problem  is  we  keep 
doing  short-term  stuff  and  it  doesn’t  really  tell  us 
what  works.  But  in  fact  I think  what  society  has  to 
agree  to  is  that  we’re  going  to  do  some  longitudi- 
nal tracking. 

WILSON  You  can  have  shifts  in  policies,  but  you 
should  still  be  tracking  what  happens  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  will  then  tell  you  something  about 
whether  or  not  the  policies  were  wet  or  dry. 

LIPMAN  ( )ne  of  the  things  we  haven’t  been  very 
good  at  is  collecting  data  and  making  sure'  that  we 


can  extract  it  and  that  it  is  accessible.  The  quality 
indicators  project  that  what  the  EQAO  is  doing 
right  now  holds  a lot  of  potential  because  it’s 
going  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  look  not  only 
at  the  outputs  of  the  system,  but  also  at  the  inputs 
and  the  context  as  well.  I think  it’s  that  kind  of 
sophisticated  monitoring  system  that  we  need  if 
we’re  really  going  to  be  able  to  find  out  whether 
this  implementation  was  effective  or  not.  We’ve 
been  doing  an  “Impact  2000”  study,  and  we’re 
finding  that  the  teachers  really  want  to  be  asked 
to  participate  in  it. They  don’t  want  everybody 
else  to  just  collect  data  at  random.  They  want  to 
have  input,  as  do  parents,  and  students,  in  terms 
of  how  this  change  is  affecting  them.  We’ll  see 
that  in  the  school-to-work  as  well  as  all  the  other 
initiatives  that  are  ongoing  right  now. 

WIDEMAN  What  would  you  see  as  the  major 
impediments  right  now  to  effective  imple- 
mentation7 

WILSON  Money  ’s  obviously  an  issue. Time  is  a 
bigger  issue  than  money.There  is  a terrif  ic  degree 
of  overload.  We  also  need  resources,  and  again 
I’m  not  necessarily  thinking  about  money,  it’s 
materials,  it’s  access  to  distance  learning 
mixed  mode  is  the  way  we  have  to  go.  But  we 
need  the  materials  in  that  format  in  order  to  do 
it.  So  time  and  resources  are  the  two  greatest 
impediments.  I don’t  think  it’s  lack  of  willing- 
ness. You  do  hear  people  talking  about  morale 
being  low,  but  I'll  go  back  to  those  summer  insti- 
tutes, to  the  fact  that  when  the  opportunity  is 
available,  people  jump  at  it.  If  we  present  them 
with  something  they  see  as  useful,  as  valid,  they’ll 
do  it. 

MURPHY  Even  with  the  very  best  models  in  the 
world,  and  the  best  set  of  descriptors  or  bench- 
marks, and  longitudinal  studies,  we  ll  still  have  a 
major  impediment.  Implementing  a transition  to 
work  program  requires  a huge  attitude  change 
among  teachers  and  especially  among  parents. 
They  see  these  programs  as  a path  to  failure.  This 
is  not  what  they  want  for  their  kids;  it’s  admit 
failure  early  on.  How  one  gets  beyond  that,  how 
one  changes  that,  is  something  that  we’re  all 
familiar  with,  and  have  been  for  vears. 

LIPMAN  First,  we’ve  had  the  infrastructure  ol 
the  boards  and  the  schools  undermined  just  at  a 
time  when  we’ve  had  not  only  school  to-work 
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but  many  changes  to  deal  with.  1 refer  specifically 
to  the  loss  of  PD  days,  the  loss  of  curriculum 
coordinators  who  used  to  provide  leadership  in 
these  areas,  the  loss  of  supervisory  time  tor 
department  heads,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  teaching  more  classes  to  more  stu 
dents.  In  the  government’s  original  discussion 
papers,  the  firm  that  did  the  summary,  Praxis, 
makes  the  comment  that  the  greatest  consensus 
among  the  public  was  that  you  can’t  make  all  these 
changes  in  a time  of  declining  resources  in  the  sys- 
tem. And  yet  that’s  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Second,  the  Royal  Commission  talked  about  hav- 
ing a specific  part  of  the  Ministry  or  even  a Com- 
mission that  would  oversee  implementation.  I still 
don’t  think  we  have  that  broad  vision  coming 
from  a group  who  are  going  to  totally  focus  on 
making  this  implementation  happen.  Third,  I 
think  we’re  overly  reliant  on  models  that  sound 
good,  like  train  the  trainer,  but  that  when  it  comes 


to  actual  implementation  we  don’t  provide  the 
resources  for  them  to  work  properly.  We  sec 
those  breaking  down  at  the  second  or  even  the 
third  level  where  we  train  implementation  teams 
but  they  don’t  have  the  time  or  the  support  to 
implement  the  changes.  Fourth,  despite  every- 
thing we’ve  learned  over  the  past  1 5 or  so  years 
about  effective  implementation  and  staff  develop- 
ment, we  just  don’t  do  it.  We  don’t  really  focus  on 
adult  learning  and  how  to  involve  all  the  partici- 
pants, on  doing  needs  assessment,  coaching  and 
mentoring  and  all  those  kinds  of  things  that  could 
help  implement  these  changes.  Fifth,  and  this  is 
becoming  even  more  prevalent,  is  the  isolation  of 
teachers  in  their  own  classrooms.  1 think  that  this 
was  really  starting  to  substantially  change  and 
now  I’m  concerned  it’s  moving  back  again  to  peo- 
ple being  isolated,  and  as  long  as  they  are,  they 
aren’t  going  to  be  as  effective  as  they  could  be 
working  with  their  colleagues. 


BRATHWAITE  What  I see  as  an  impediment  is  the 
perception  that  much  of  this  is  an  add-on.  Any- 
thing that’s  an  add-on  these  days  people  don’t 
have  time  for.  It  must  be  aligned  and  it  must  be 
integrated  in  the  current  program  in  schools.  My 
second  point  is  that  much  of  this  has  to  do  with 
skill  development,  or  even  development  of 
generic  skills,  but  there  are  elements  that  go 
beyond  these — social  issues,  global  issues,  abuse 
of  the  environment,  issues  of  who  are  the  real 
workers  and  where  does  capital  go.  I don’t  think 
that  we  can  teach  kids  at  the  secondary  level 
about  school  to  work  transition  without  these 
other  elements  if  they’re  going  to  make  socially 
responsible  decisions  down  the  road. 

WIDEMAN  Thank  you  all  very  muchjor  shar- 
ing your  experience,  suggestions  and  concerns 
with  Orbit  readers.  Q 


Thought  without  Feeling  is  Blind 


Tl  he  title,  drawn  from  a recent  book  by 

Daniel  Goleman  ( Working  With  Emotional 
Intelligence,  Bantam  Books,  2000),  sug- 
gests that  in  both  education  and  the  world 
of  work  we  have  focused  too  much  on  academic 
achievement  and  have  largely  ignored  the  most 
important  aspect  of  human  development:  emo- 
tional intelligence — a set  of  social  competencies 
(self-awareness,  self-control,  motivation,  empa- 
thy, and  inter-personal  skills)  that  determines, 
much  more  than  IQ  and  grades,  the  life  trajectory 
and  future  success  in  the  "real  world.”  Goleman 
argues  most  persuasively  that  emotional  distress 
can  create  deficits  in  a child’s  intellectual  abili- 
ties, crippling  the  capacity  to  learn,  and  how 
adept  we  are  at  emotional  management  can  often 
explain  why  one  person  thrives  in  life  while 
another  of  equal  intellect,  dead  ends. 

In  recent  years,  the  business  community  has 
begun  to  recognise  the  value  of  this  assessment. 

In  this  follow-up  book  to  Emotional  Intelligence 
(Bantam  Books  (1995),  Goleman  describes  the 
flood  of  interest  from  the  corporate  world  that 
greeted  his  first  book  on  the  topic.  As  a conse- 
quence, Goleman  explains,  he  embarked  on  a 
two-year  odyssey  “talking  to  thousands  of  people, 
from  CEO’s  to  secretaries,  about  what  it  means  to 
bring  emotional  intelligence  to  work.”  Once  again, 
he  concludes:  “Emotional  Intelligence  counts 
more  than  IQ  or  expertise  for  determining  who 
excels  at  a job  - any  job  - and  that  for  outstanding 


leadership  it  accounts  for  almost  everything.” 

To  illustrate  this  point,  Goleman  quotes  an 
engineer  who  admits  that  he  had  the  lowest 
cumulative  grade-point  average  in  his  graduating 
class.  But,  when  he  joined  the  army  and  went  to 
officer  candidate  school,  he  says  that  he  was 
“number  one”  in  his  class.  In  this  real-life  envi- 
ronment, he  explains,  “it  was  all  about  how  you 
handle  yourself,  get  along  with  people,  work  in 
teams,  leadership.  And  that’s  what  I find  to  be 
true  in  the  world  of  work.” 

Goleman  marshals  an  extensive  array  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  universal  validity  of  this 
“truth.”  Integrating  the  latest  research  in  the 
world  of  neuroscience  with  the  testimony  of  peo- 
ple in  jobs  and  organisations,  Goleman  is  over- 
whelmingly convincing  that  emotional 
intelligence  is  a sure-fire  recipe  for  success. 

American  Express,  for  example,  told  Goleman 
that,  by  helping  their  staff  understand  the  inter- 
play of  emotions  in  the  planner-client  relation- 
ship and  training  them  to  become  more 
self-aware  and  empathic,  more  trusting,  long- 
term linkages  were  forged  that  translated  into 
higher  sales  per  customer.  Goleman  also  points 
out  that  an  imperious,  tough  no-nonsense  leader- 
ship style  is  no  longer  the  corporate  ideal:  “When 
the  imperious  approach  was  employed,  58  per- 
cent of  the  time  the  result  was  failure.  But  when 
executives  first  conferred  with  colleagues  to 
rethink  their  long-term  priorities,  strategic  plans 


were  adopted  96  percent  of  the  time.” 

To  underscore  the  fact  that  collegiality  and  co- 
operation is  more  effective  in  the  modern  corpo- 
rate environment,  Goleman  turns  to  John  Seely 
Brown,  chief  scientist  at  Xerox  Corporation. 
Brown  explains  that,  in  to-day’s  scientific  enter- 
prises, cutting-edge  knowledge  grows  through 
orchestrated,  collaborative  efforts.  He  elaborates 
on  this  theme  with  a most  telling  statement: 
“Many  people  have  trouble  because  they  don’t 
understand  how  you  become  part  of  a human  sit- 
uation, part  of  a relationship.  It's  easy  to  focus  on 
cognitive  ability  and  ignore  social  intelligence. 
But  it’s  when  you  bring  those  together  that  you 
can  create  magic." 

Creating  magic  in  the  world  of  education  and 
the  world  of  work  and  creating  a synergy  between 
what  happens  in  school  and  what  happens  in  the 
workplace  appears  to  be  Daniel  Goleman’s  mis- 
sion. This  synergistic  linkage  is  expressed  in  his 
most  recent  book  as  follows: : 

“How  can  we  best  educate  children  for  the 
new  world  of  work?  For  our  children  this  includes 
an  education  in  emotional  intelligence:  for  those 
already  at  work,  it  means  cultivating  our  emotion 
al  intelligence.” 

All  of  us  would  do  well  to  take  this  message  to 
heart.  — Mel  Shipman 

Mel  Shipman  is  Director  Emeritus.  United  Gener 
ations  Ontario 
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Challenges  of  Implementation 


A Closer  Look  at 
Some  Model 

Programs 


Tl  his  article  reviews  a new  Grade  11/12 
electrical/electronics  curriculum  devel- 
oped by  the  federal  School-to-Work  Pro- 
gram for  the  Twenty-First  Century1 . The 
three  programs  described  below  represent  22 
STW  programs  implemented  across  Canada  in 
1997-1998 

The  program  was  developed  over  a three-year 
period,  including  a pilot  trial  of  the  guidelines  at 
Thousand  Island  Secondary  School  in  Brockville, 
Ontario.  The  field  trials,  which  were  introduced 
in  the  following  year,  were  “model  programs”  in 
the  sense  that  they  set  the  stage  for  setting  up 
new  sites.  The  incentive  to  follow  the  trials  stems 
from  the  fact  that  start-up  costs  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  using  materials  and  adopting 
procedures  found  to  be  effective  in  the  STW 
sites. 

The  most  important  documented  strength  of 
the  enterprise  is  the  very  clear,  high  level  of 
impact  of  the  STW  program  on  student  achieve- 
ment in  the  domain  of  the  technical  skills  identi- 
fied  by  the  Electric  and  Electronics  Sectoral 
Council. The  group  data  from  pre-treatment  and 
post  treatment  testing  show  not  only  that  the 
students  learned  very  well  what  they  were  taught 
during  the  program  but  also  that  they  retained 
what  they  had  been  taught  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  STW. 

Georgetown  Field  Trial 

The  field  trial  at  Georgetown  District  Technical 
School  was  very  similar  to  the  pilot  trial  at  Thou- 


sand Islands  Secondary  School  in  Brockville.  In 
both  cases,  a regular  teacher  taught  most  of  the 
guidelines.  Essentially  students  learned  very  well 
what  they  were  taught  in  the  area  of  technical 
skills.  These  were  tested  not  only  by  the  Technical 
Skills  Test  but  also  by  the  regular  class  tests  and 
the  regular  school  examinations. 

The  impact  of  STW  in  the  domain  of  generic 
skills  was  again  similar  to  that  of  Brockville. 
There  was  no  substantial  group  level  gain  on 
either  teamwork  skills  or  learning-to  learn 
skills.  Some  students  thrived  and  others  did  not 
and  this  was  a clear  pattern  at  all  the  sites  studied. 
Table  1 shows  post-test  scores  actually  lower  than 
the  pre-test  scores  though  the  amount  of  differ- 
ences is  virtually  zero. 

Table  1 


Pre-Test  and  Post- 

-Test  Mean  Scores 

Generic  Skills 

Technical  Skills 

0.49 

0.68 

TeamworkT 

5.87 

5.86 

Analytical 

4.78 

4.71 

The  outcomes  of  the  STW  experience  on  indi 
vidual  students  are  more  promising.  Two  are 
worthy  of  special  attention  in  the  search  for  use- 
ful  interpretations  of  the  data.  The  first  student 
made  substantial  progress  on  technical  skills 
(TST),  people  skills  (SAI),  and  analytical  skills 
(SAI).  In  the  case  of  technical  skills,  the  pre-test 
score  was  5,  the  post-test  score  14,  and  the  mca- 
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sure  of  impact,  therefore,  9 units.  The  pre-test 
score  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  and  the  post- 
test score  at  the  top.  This  student  worked  hard  to 
make  these  large  gains  in  the  technical  domain, 
and  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  also  made  large  gains 
in  generic  skills — 10  points  on  people  skills  and 
24  points  on  analytical  skills.  The  fact  that  he 
made  such  large  gains  is  likely  attributable  to  the 
STW  Program. 

In  the  second  case,  a student  earned  scores  on 
the  technical  skills  (TST ) of  6 on  the  pre-test  and 
1 1 on  the  post-test-  “middle  of  the  road”  scores 
indicating  a gain  of  5 points. This  is  a much  small- 
er gain  than  the  first  student,  and  it  is  also  below 
the  general  gains  of  the  class.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
gain.  In  the  case  of  the  people  skills  of  SAI,  the 
gain  was  10  and  that  equals  the  large  gain  of  the 
first  student  above.  The  gain  of  4 points  in  the 
area  of  learning-to- learn  skills  of  SAI  is  also  posi- 
tive but  it  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  class- 
mate above.  Again  it  appears  that  the  STW 
program  caused  the  gains  recorded  on  the  tests 
and  such  gains  are  exactly  what  the  STW  has 
been  designed  to  produce. 

North  York  Field  Trial 

The  STW  Project  at  Victoria  Park  Secondary 
School,  North  York,  was  conducted  by  Chai  Ho, 
an  experienced  teacher  at  the  school  whose 
handling  of  the  project  was  somewhat  unique.  At 
Victoria  Park,  two  different  classes  of  Grade  1 2 
students  were  involved  in  the  trials  in  successive 
years,  both  taught  by  Ho.  The  students’  class- 


1 I In-  initiative  for  the  STW  Program  came  from  its  founder  Wally  Beevor  who  died  in  late  1 998  just  as  the  field  trials  were  completed.  Wally  organised  a team  ol  executives  from  HRDC  Cana 
da,  the  I .lei  t rii  al  and  I leetronii  s Sectoral  Council  and  various  school  jurisdictions  across  Canada  to  develop  a skills  list  for  electrical/ electronics  workers  and  create  curriculum  guidelines  for 
these  skills.  rhc\  also  undertook  to  implement  the  guidelines  in  22  sites  and  evaluate  student  learning  in  the  domain  of  the  guidelines.  When  the  federally  sponsored  phase  ol  the  S I W program 
was  i ompleted  in  I 999,  a new  01  ganisat ion  was  established  in  Ontario  to  continue  and  expand  the  work  ol  STW,  the  Canadian  Institute  for  ( fccupational  Development  in  Education  (Cl ODE). 
I or  more  informal  ion  about  this  study,  contact  I loward  Russell  at  OISE/  III  or  check  out  the  Orbit  Web  site:  www.orhit.utoronto.ca 
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“Both  my  business  partners  and  my  students  tell  me  that  the  program  is  a significant  benefit  to  them  and  that  explains  the  doc- 
umented expansion  over  the  jour  years." — Chat  Ho 


room  work,  which  was  parallel  to  the  guidelines 
of  STW,  was  not  concentrated  in  any  one  grade 
hut  rather  distributed  over  Grades  10,1  1 , and 
1 2. The  technical  skills  part  of  the  assessment  was 
covered  by  the  regular  school  examinations,  not 
by  the  Technical  SkillsTest.The  generic  skills  part 
of  the  assessment  was  covered  by  the  Skills 
Assessment  Instruments,  just  as  they  were  as 
with  the  other  field  trials.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  observation  about  the  Victoria  Park 
program  is  that  it  is  still  under  way  with  the  same 
teacher  who  continues  to  manage  classroom 
activities  and  work  placements.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  new  principal  is  continuing 
the  tradition  of  supporting  the  program  at  the 
board,  provincial  and  federal  levels. 

The  results  of  the  testing,  pre  and  post,  over 
the  two  separate  STW  trials  atVictoria  Park  were 
about  the  same  for  each  year  and  indeed  they 
showed  the  same  patterns  as  the  scores  from 
other  sites. The  technical  skills  were  well  learned 
during  the  STW  experience,  and  the  generic 
skills  showed  only  marginal  group  mean  gains 
during  that  same  period.  Thus  the  teamwork 
skills  and  the  learning-to-learn  skills  that  are 
clearly  required  as  the  students  proceed  to  work, 
according  to  both  the  Conference  Board  and  the 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Sectoral  Council,  have 
not  received  much  help  as  far  as  the  mean  scores 
for  the  total  groups  are  concerned.  (SeeTable  2.) 

Table  2 


Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  Mean  Scores 

Generic  Skills  (1 997-1 998 ) 

Teamwork+  6.15 

6.22 

Analytical  + 4.74 

5.72 

Generic  Skills  ( 1 998 ) 

Teamworkd-  6.07 

6.15 

Analytical  4-  5.37 

5.69 

Again,  the  pattern  at  the  level  of  individual  stu 
dents  shows  more  promise. There  are  clear  indi 
cations  that  very  important  gains  in  generic  skills 
made  by  individual  students  can  be  associated 
with  STW. There  are  two  students  in  the  project’s 
first  year  that  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

On  the  generic  skills  of  SAI,  the  first  student 
has  earned  scores  that  are  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  group  of  students  in  the  class  under  study. 
This  student  has  made  small  but  noticeable  gains 
on  a number  of  the  variables  in  the  category 


“people  skills”  which  include  teamwork  skills.  A 
one-point  gain  was  made  on  the  skill  labelled 
“dominating”  and  another  one-point  gain  on 
“risking.”  Perhaps  of  greater  importance  is  the 
single-point  gain  made  in  each  of  “negotiating,” 
“persuading”  and  “aesthetic  sensing.”  The  gains 
made  on  the  learning-to-learn  variables  ol  the 
SAI  are  even  more  impressive.  These  gains  are 
made  on  specific  skills  that  may  be  labelled 
“problem  solving”  and  they  include  skills  with  the 
labels  “economic  sense,”  “personal  finances,” 
“reading”  and  “computing.”  These  are  the  kind  of 
gains  students  are  expected  to  make  when  they 
participate  in  “real”  work,  or  in  co-op  education. 
They  have  school  time  as  well  that  focuses  on  the 
importance  of  these  work  variables  or  skills. 
There  may  be  no  direct  instruction  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  workplace,  but  it  does  seem  likely 
that  the  relevance  of  these  generic  skills  becomes 
evident  as  they  see  these  skills  in  use  from  day  to 
day.  Once  students  see  the  value  of  such  skills 
they  seem  to  give  them  special  attention. 
Certainly  Ford  Electronics,  Schneider  Electric 
Acc-Tech,  Intelex  Manufacturing  and  CIM  Com- 
puters, all  co-op  host  corporations  forVictoria 
Park,  have  expectations  of  workers  that  establish 
the  value  of  highly  positive  attitudes  that  lead  nat- 
urally to  work  skill  acquisition  as  well  as  general 
work  readiness. 

The  second  student  to  come  under  review 
earned  low  pre-test  scores  on  people  skills  and 
the  lowest  scores  in  the  class  on  analytical  or 
“learning-to-learn”  skills.  This  student  made 
noticeable  gains  in  both  areas. This  is  interesting 
because  in  a number  of  other  cases  students  who 
performed  poorly  on  the  SAI  seemed  to  give  up 


and  as  a consequence  their  post-test  scores  were 
lower  than  their  pre-test  scores.  Perhaps  in  this 
case  the  gains  mean  that  the  student  was  very 
well  motivated.  In  fact,  one  possible  explanation 
of  the  scores  is  that  this  ESL  student  started  at  a 
very  low  level  of  reading  English  and  worked 
very  hard  to  make  some  progress. The  student’s 
maturity  may  also  have  interacted  with  his  moti- 
vation. Whatever  details  further  analysis  may 
show,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  STW  was  a strong 
contributing  factor. 

Etobicoke  Field  Trials 

The  STW  Project  at  Rich  view  Training  Centre  in 
Etobicoke  involves  students  enrolled  in  Grade 
12.  Some  of  these  students  are  adults  and  some 
are  ESL.  Their  program  involves  work  place- 
ments and  their  in-school  time  is  spent  in  a work- 
like classroom  environment  that  assures  full 
coverage  of  the  substance  of  the  STW  guidelines. 
The  emphasis  on  electronics  and  especially  com 
puter  technology  has  led  to  successful  work 
placements. These  in  turn  have  led  to  paid  work 
and  in  some  ot  these  cases  student-run  businesses 
have  developed . 

The  student  evaluations  w ere  similar  to  those 
atVictoria  Park  in  that  the  technical  skills  were 
assessed  with  regular  school  examinations  rather 
than  the  official  STW  Technical  Skills  fest.T  he 
generic  skills  were  assessed  w ith  the  Skills  Assess 
ment  Instruments  as  was  the  case  at  all  the  sites. 
Student  scores  showed  the  same  patterns  as  the 
other  sites.  The  group  data  on  technical  skills 
showed  that  the  students  learned  w ell  w hat  they 
were  taught  and  they  were  taught  essentially  the 
substance  of  the  STW  guidelines.  When  it  came 
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to  generic  skills,  the  outcome  was  clear  (seeTable 
3). The  group  gains  in  the  teamwork  skills  of  SAI 
were  marginal,  (5.96  minus  5.88)  and  they  were 
actually  negative  for  analytical  skills  (4.  36  minus 
4.49).  Fortunately,  when  we  focus  on  individual 
students  there  are  many  positive  signs. 

Table  3 

Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  Mean  Scores 

Generic  Skills 

Teamwork  + 5.88  5.96 

Analytical  + 4.49  4.36 

The  student  selected  for  case  study  shows  very 
large  gains  on  the  analytical  skills.  His  total  score 
on  the  14  skills  including  the  learning-to-learn 
analytical  skills  moved  up  from  35  to  47.  These 
gains  on  analytical  skills  were  indeed  remarkable 
but  in  spite  of  them  this  student  has  just  barely 
made  it  to  the  score  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
class.  However,  this  is  an  important  gain  and  it  is  a 
non-chance  gain. There  were  gains  as  well  in  the 
people  skills  area  but  they  were  very  small. The 
total  score  on  the  1 7 variables  moved  from  98  to 
100.  Why  a student  can  make  large  gains  in  ana- 
lytical skills  and  practically  no  gains  in  people 
skills  is  not  known  for  sure,  but  it  is  likely  related 
to  the  fact  he  was  very  low  in  analytical  skills  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program  and  therefore  had  a 
large  amount  of  learning  to  do.  In  the  people 
skills  area  he  was  high  to  begin  with  and  therefore 
had  very  little  room  for  reasonable  improve- 
ment. Nevertheless  his  real  improvement  is  in 
the  analytical  domain  and  that  is  likely  to  be 
attributable  to  STW. 

The  Richview  site  is  an  interesting  place.  It 
looks  like  a school  but  it  also  looks  like  a work 
site.  The  students  also  participate  in  class  or 
group  sessions  to  cover  aspects  of  the  official 
guideline.  Experts  are  brought  in  from  industry 
and  related  post-secondary  programs  to  instruct 
the  students  in  electronics  and  computer  tech- 
nology. As  a regional  training  centre,  Richview 
attracts  motivated  students  who  will  acquire  co- 
op credits  related  to  their  home-school  course- 
work.  When  work  and  school  become  aligned, 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  may  be  most 
effective. 

Another  feature  of  the  Richview  situation  that 
helps  explain  the  student  performance  gains  is 
the  w ide  spread  in  age  and  the  wide  range  ol  lan- 
guages. Suc  h diversity  may  be  a positive  factor  on 


its  own  and  it  may  be  a facilitating  factor  that 
makes  the  class  setting  more  like  the  w'ork  setting 
and  thus  more  conducive  to  work-like  productiv- 
ity. The  students  quite  clearly  learn  the  technical 
skills  of  the  STW  guidelines  because  it  is  obvious 
to  all  that  these  skills  will  be  used  virtually  all  the 
time  at  work. They  know  they  must  learn  these 
skills,  and  they  accept  that  fact  readily. 

Enhancing  Generic  Skills 

The  details  of  the  mechanisms  by  wdiich  the  STW 
program  enhances  student  learning  in  the  area  of 
generic  skills  is  not  yet  explained  in  spite  of  much 
effort.  It  is  a complex  problem  and  its  resolution 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

generic  skills  required  of  workers  are 

rightfully  a part  of  the  areas  of 

study  for  general  subjects  such  as 

language,  mathematics,  and 

science,  among  others. . . 


is  likely  tea  require  serious  attention  by  many 
teachers  and  researchers.  The  current  data  help 
focus  attention  on  some  of  the  key  questions. 

The  School  to  Work  Program  has  worked 
well  in  Ontario  at  Georgetown  District  High 
School,  Victoria  Park  Secondary  School  and 
Richview  Training  Centre.  The  Grade  1 I and  12 
students  learned  most  of  what  they  were  taught 
in  the  technical  skills  area  and  in  some  cases  the 
students  were  work  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  part  of  the  work  domain  that  may  benefit  by 
some  special  attention  is  labelled  “generic  skills” 
and  it  includes  things  like  people  skills  and  learn 


ing-to-learn  skills  that  are  very  important  in  the 
Conference  Board  List  and  the  Sectoral  Skills 
List.  While  some  students  made  important  gains 
in  the  generic  skills,  as  outlined  above,  manv 
others  showed  no  gains  or  even  losses  on  the 
generic  skills. This  is  the  same  pattern  that  was 
first  noticed  in  the  STW  Pilot  Study  conducted  in 
Brockville  and  reported  in  “Evaluating  Student 
Learning.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  generic- 
skills  required  of  workers  are  rightfully  a part  of 
the  areas  of  study  for  general  subjects  such  as  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  and  science,  among  others, 
and  they  are  not  exclusively  the  domain  of  voca- 
tional subjects.  Thus  teachers  in  these  general 
subjects  may  wish  to  join  the  teachers  in  voca- 
tional subjects  in  giving  renew-ed  attention  to  the 
issue  of  work-related  skills.  Further  discussion 
may  be  needed  to  find  ways  to  improve  student 
performance  in  skills  that  do  not  characteristically 
appear  on  the  examinations  that  determine  stu- 
dent success  in  school. 

There  are  a number  of  useful  consequences  of 
the  STW  enterprise  beyond  the  stated  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  teach- 
ers, schools  and  school  systems  engaged  in,  or 
about  to  be  engaged  in  STW-like  activities  will 
have  available  the  plans  of  STW  for  a work-ori- 
ented curriculum.  Also  they  will  have  access  to 
the  various  instruments  needed  to  determine  the 
impact  of  their  own  efforts  in  the  domain  of  work 
skills  as  defined  by  the  Conference  Board  and  the 
Sectoral  Council.  In  fact  they  have  an  action 
research  model  to  work  from  and  it  is  a model 
that  permits  the  development  of  relatively  valid 
inferences  about  the  program  impact  in  the 
domain  ol  technical  skills  as  well  as  generic  skills. 
The  availability  of  such  a model  will  not  make  the 
task  easy  but  it  should  make  it  a little  more  likely 
to  succeed.  0 


Dale  Lynds  was  the  teacher  of  the  class  involved  in 
STW  at  Georgetown  District  Secondary  School.  Mr. 
Lynds  is  currently  the  Technical  Director  for  the 
school.  Douglas  Scott  was  a member  of  the  Steering 
Committee  for  the  STW  from  its  beginning  and  he 
was  the  Principal  of  Victoria  Park  Secondary  School 
at  the  time  of  the  STW  pilot  trials  and  field  trials. 
Jim  Willson  was  also  a member  of  the  Steering 
Committee  for  the  STW  and  at  the  time  was  Co- 
ordinator of  Curriculum  Services  for  the  Etobicoke 
Board.  Howard  Russell  is  the  co-Guest  Editor  of  this 
Orbit  issue. 
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Negotiating  Literature,  Lessons  and  Future  Lives 


Jeanette  Romkema  is  an  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teacher 
who  has  worked  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  for 
more  than  20  years.  She  is 
presently  working  on  her  PhD  in 
Education  atOISE/UT. 


A sample  text  set 

collected  and  reviewed  by  Jeanette  Romkema 


“W': 


hat  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow 
up?”  This  is  a question  many  of  us 
remember  being  asked  when  we  were 
young  and  one  which  I got  used  to  answering.  The 
funny  thing  is  I actually  became  what  I said  I would 
(and  what  everyone  else  said  I would!):  a teacher.  I 
have  a feeling  that  this  is  an  experience  familiar  to 
many.  An  understanding  of  one’s  “calling”  can  be  felt 
early  in  life. 


Nurturing  and  encouraging  children  to  pursue  their 
interests  and  strengthen  their  skills  can  start  soon 
after  birth.  The  school,  the  home  and  the  community 
can  be  consciously  providing  opportunities  and  expe- 
riences that  empower,  enable  and  encourage  young 
people  to  be  the  best  people  they  can  be.  Here  is  a 
collection  of  books  that  can  be  used  as  tools  for 
working  toward  this. 


Grandma’s  Alphabet:  Grandma  Can  Do 

The  Art  Lesson  1 

Anything  From  A to  Z 

written  and  illustrated  by  1 

written  and  illustrated  by  Eve  Shaw 
Duluth , Minnesota:  Pfeijer-Hamilton,  1 997 
ISBN  1-57025-127-4  36pp 

Fiction  picture  bookjor  ECE  — primary  grades. 


Tomie  dePaola 
NewYork.The  Putnam  ScGrosset 
Group.  19 89  (1978) 

ISBN 0-698-1 1572-4  32pp 


As  young  readers  are  taken  through  the 
alphabet  from  A to  Z,  they  are  introduced 
to  grandmothers  around  the  world  and  the 
jobs  they  hold.  With  each  illustration,  individ- 
ually and  differently  framed,  readers  experi- 
ence a kind  of  “gallery  walk”  as  they  move 
from  one  page  to  the  next  and  are  offered  a 
collection  of  26  paintings  of  26  working 
women. 

A great  book  for  empowering  children  to 
believe  they  can  be  anything  they  aspire  to  be: 
“Grandma  can  be. . . an  actress,  an  author,  or 
an  architect...  and  so  can  I.  Grandma  can 
be...  a bookseller,  a banker,  ora  bird-watch- 
er... and  so  can  I.”  As  it  launches  readers  into 
thinking  of  almost  100  different  professions  it 
also  works  at  breaking  the  stereotype  that 
grandmothers  are  wrinkled  gray-haired 
women  who  stay  at  home  knitting.  A unique 
alphabet  book. 


Fiction  picture  bookjor  ECE  — primary  grades. 


Tommy  is  a young  boy  who  loves  to  draw. 

He  communicates  to  and  for  the  world 
through  his  drawings  using  objects  in  his 
environment  as  his  canvas.  Aspiring  to  be  an 
artist,  he  is  devastated  with  the  restrictions  of 
his  “art  lessons”  at  school.  Fortunately  his 
teachers  recognize  Tommy’s  abilities  and  give 
him  the  creative  freedom  he  needs. 

This  autobiographical  story  acts  as  a warn- 
ing as  well  as  a celebration  for  teachers  and 
students  struggling  to  find  their  voice  and 
respond  to  their  inner  call.  Author  Tomie 
dePaola  offers  a living  testament  to  readers  of 
the  importance  of  noticing  and  nurturing  stu- 
dents’ talents  and  abilities. 


written  and  illustrated 
by  Tedd  Arnold 
NewYork:  Puffin  Books,  1 992 
ISBN  0-14-056097-1  32pp 
Fiction  picture  book  for  ECE  - primary  grades. 


A young  boy,  apprenticing  for  a signmaker, 
decides  to  experiment  with  how  far  the 
power  of  his  signs  will  go.  He  is  humbled  by 


the  potential  of  the  written  word  when  the 
entire  city  is  turned  up-side  down  and  realizes 
the  importance  of  the  work  he  does. 

With  cartoon-like  drawings  and  dialogue- 
rich  text,  this  book  communicates  the  inno- 
cence of  a young  boy  pushing  the  boundaries 
of  a possible  career  choice  while  sharing  the 
excitement  of  an  apprenticeship.  A fun  book 
sure  to  make  readers  laugh. 


Weslandia 


written  by  Paul  Fleis- 
chman,  illustrated  by 
Kevin  Hawkes 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Candlewick  Press,  1 999 


ISBN 0-7636-0006-7  32pp 

Fiction  picture  bookjor  primary  — junior  grades. 


Wesley  is  definitely  not  what  one  would 
call  “an  ordinary  kid”  and  feels  like  he 
is  "an  outcast  from  the  civilization  around 
him.”  It  is  not  until  he  starts  a summer  pro- 
ject of  planting  a garden  and  a magical  crop 
appears  that  his  life  changes  and  the  world 
takes  notice  of  him. 

Whimsical,  provocative,  engaging  and  mas- 
terful this  book  will  stimulate  discussions 
about  identity,  talents,  respecting  differences 
and  alternative  living.  Wesley  will  empower 
children  to  think  creatively  and  believe  in 
their  abilities. 
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Lighthouse  Programs 


Bob  Williams 

Joining  Forces 


Joining  Forces  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  what  is  required  for  a long-term 
employment  strategy  for  Ontario.  Using 
its  highly  acclaimed  model  across  nine 
economic  sectors  in  all  regions  of  the 
province,  the  project  builds  on  the  many 
fine  programs  which  already  exist  while 
developing  a comprehensive,  communi- 
ty-based strategy  which  will  ensure 
effective,  sustainable  school-to-work 
programs  for  large  numbers  of  high 
school  students. 


Canada’s  future  prosperity  depends  on  the 
education  and  training  of  its  youth.  It  also 
requires  the  collaboration  of  schools, 
employers  and  government  to  ensure  that 
young  people  have  the  skills  to  make  a successful 
transition  from  high  school  to  the  work  force  or  to 
post-secondary  education  and  training.  The  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  Occupational  Development  in 
Education  (CIODE)  works  to  strengthen  this 
partnership  across  Canada  to  develop,  implement 
and  promote  effective  school-to-work  transition 
programs  and  the  skill  sets  young  Canadians  need. 

CIODE  is  a federally  incorporated,  non-profit 
organisation  and  registered  charity  with  a man- 
date to  help  school  systems  and  secondary 
schools  across  Canada  develop  and  implement 
exemplary  school-to-work  transition  programs. 
CIODE  is  responding  to  the  growing  public  and 
private  sector  expectation  for  schools  to  provide 
effective  school-to-work  transition  programs  to 
equip  school  leavers  as  well  as  college  and  uni- 
versity bound  students  with  employability  skills. 
CIODE  is  a partner  in  a growing  movement  to 
bring  energy,  Best  practices,  focus  and  commit- 
ment to  a national  agenda  to  benefit  Canada’s 
youth  and  Canada’s  economy. 


The  CIODE  model  for  School-to- Work  Tran- 
sitions is  based  on  the  highly  successful  program 
created  in  the  mid  1 990’s  in  the  Electrical/Elec- 
tronics sector,  consisting  of  a partnership  that 
included  the  Electrical/Electronics  Sectoral 
Skills  Council,  HRD  Canada  and  several  school 
boards  and  colleges  across  Canada. Twenty-two 
sites  were  established  for  this  project,  with  at 
least  one  in  each  province. The  three-year  project 
was  evaluated  independently  by  Ekos  Research, 
reporting  very  positive  results  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  retention  and  career  direc- 
tion. Students,  parents,  teachers  and  employers 
were  consistent  in  their  praise  for  the  program 
that  continues  today  in  many  of  the  sites.  Further 
information  about  this  program  is  available 
through  CIODE. 

By  blending  educational  strategies  with  essen- 
tial/ employability  skill  sets  within  multiple  eco- 
nomic sectors,  CIODE  seeks  to  enrich  the  high 
school  curriculum  with  creative,  innovative, 
school-to-work  programs  making  them  an  inte- 
gral, relevant  and  legitimate  component  of  main- 
stream education  for  a majority  of  Canadian 
students.  CIODE  also  addresses  directly  the  pre- 
dicted problem  of  significant  skills  shortages  in 
major  economic  sectors  through  its  programs. 

CIODE  is  also  committed  to  an  equity-orient- 
ed role  by  empowering  marginalised  youth  to  be 
successful  in  school  and  in  securing  employment 
after  graduation.  CIODE  urges  change  to  educa- 

CI ODE’s  approach  starts  with 
the  identification  of‘best”or 
“ exemplary  ’ p radices  in 
School-to-  Work  proprams. 


tional  policy  and  practice  to  reduce  Canada’s 
high  school  dropout  rate  and  address  the  persis- 
tently high  unemployment  of  youth.  Assisting  all 
Canadian  youth  to  get  a positive  start  on  a 
rewarding  career  benefits  both  the  young  people 
and  the  economy. 

CIODE’s  primary  initiative  currently  is 
Ontario’s  Joining  Forces  project. 

Joining  Forces:  A Strategic  Partnership  to  Devel- 
op Tomorrow’s  Skilled  Work  Force 

Joining  Forces  is  a three-year  project  funded  in 
part  by  the  Ontario  Ministries  of  Education, 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities.  CIODE, 
initiated  in  1999,  is  working  closely  with  the 
Ministries  and  nine  Strategic  Skills  Centres 
across  the  province  to  develop  community-based 
partnerships.  They  are  bringing  together  educa- 
tors, industry  and  government  to  develop,  pilot 
test  and  implement  an  exciting  SchooTto-Work 
Transition  program  for  Grades  1 1 and  1 2 
students  in  nine  key  economic  sectors. 

In  its  recent  policy  document  for  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Ontario 
now  requires  school  boards  to  implement 
School  Work  programs  for  secondary  school 
students.  Joining  Forces  is  a significant  strategy  to 
help  boards  implement  the  new  policy. 

Features  of  the  CIODE  model  for  Joining  Forces 

1.  Best  Practices 

CIODE’s  approach  starts  with  the  identification 
of  “best”  or  “exemplary”  practices  in  School  to- 
Work  programs.  There  are  numerous,  indeed 
hundreds  of  individual  programs  operating  in 
secondary  schools  across  Canada.  Many  are  lim- 
ited in  scope  and  involve  one  or  a small  number 
of  schools  partnering  with  one  or  a few  employ- 
ers in  a specific  economic  sector.  A few  programs 
are  more  ambitious,  involving  several  schools 
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FIGURE  1 : Elements  of  the  Joining  Forces  Model:  Joining  Forces  (January  2000) 


and  multiple  sectors. There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  best  of  these  programs;  the  CIODE 
model  incorporates  the  best  practices  it  has 
found  to  date.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace  effec- 
tive programs,  but  to  be  integrated  with  them, 
and  to  extend  the  scope  of  what  is  offered  in  most 
schools.  Each  of  the  Centres  in  the  Joining  Forces 
project  starts  by  identifying  exemplary  practices 
in  programs  associated  with  its  primary  focus 
economic  sector. 

2.  Comprehensive  Programs 

CIODE  advocates  that  a comprehensive  program 
be  made  available  to  all  students.  CIODE 
believes  that  all  secondary  schools  should  offer  a 
minimum  four-credit  program  in  Grades  1 1/12, 
available  to  all  students,  in  which  students  can 
choose  a sector  of  specialisation  from  multiple 
(in  the  initial  program,  nine)  sectors. This  means 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  20  or  25  students 
enrolled  in  a program  specialising  in  a specific 
sector.  Students  can  be  clustered  together  for  a 
School-to-Work  program,  in  which  they  learn 
employability  skills  and  apply  them  in  a sector  of 
their  choice,  even  if  only  one  or  a few  students 
opt  for  a specific  sector. This  has  obvious  implica- 
tions for  the  school  timetable,  for  staffing,  and 
most  importantly  for  the  availability  and  quality 
of  learning  resources  to  support  the  program. 

3.  Entry-level  Competencies 

The  model’s  critical  starting  point  is  the  question 
to  employers:  “What  is  it  exactly  you  expect  of 
new  employees  on  the  job"?  Each  of  the  Strate- 


FIGURE 2:  Outline  of  The  Strategic  Skills 

Centres  and  their  primary  sectors 

GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  SECTOR 

Halton 

Manufacturing  Technology 

Lakehead 

Information  Services 

Near  North 

Transportation 

Niagara 

Tourism,  Hospitality  and 
Entertainment 

Ottawa 

Electronics, 

Micro-Electronics 

Peel 

Financial  Services 

Toronto 

Aerospace, 

Building  Construction 

Waterloo 

Wood  Manufacturing 

gic  Skills  Centres  is  currently  developing  a set  of 
entry-level  skill  requirements  for  jobs  in  its  pri- 
mary sector  of  focus  based  often  on  work  already 
completed  by  the  sector  or  in  existing  individual 
programs.  These  competencies  are  being  devel- 
oped in  a common  format  based  on  input  from 
employers  in  each  sector. 

The  competencies  expected  by  business 
and  industry  become  the  driving  force  lor 
the  program  design  work  that  follows.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  collect  information  at 
the  community  level  about  the  expectations  that 
local  employers  have  of  their  entry-level 
employees.  It  is  the  starting  point  in  building 
a curriculum  bridge,  because  it  provides  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  meaningfully  involve 
the  new  partners,  leading  to  high  credibility 
and  “buy-in.” 

4.  Curriculum  Alignment 

It  is  essential  that  the  School-to-Work  Program 
be  aligned  with  provincial  curricula  so  students 
can  be  awarded  credits  toward  their  secondary 
school  diploma. The  nine  sets  of  entry-level  com- 
petencies will  be  analysed  by  a team  of  curricu- 
lum experts  and  will  be  categorised  as  Essential 
(Generic)  and  Specialised  Skills.  The  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada  Essential  Skills 
framework  will  be  used  to  categorise  the  generic 
skills.  Where  possible,  these  skills  will  be  applied 
by  the  students  in  authentic  situations  related  to 


their  sectors  of  specialisation.  The  competencies 
will  also  be  aligned,  where  possible  with  the 
appropriate  Apprenticeship  and  Communitv 
College  curricula. 

O 

The  result  will  be  a four-credit  package  for 
each  sector.  After  alignment  with  the  new 
Ontario  curriculum,  a similar  process  will  align 
the  School-to-Work  program  with  the  curricula 
in  other  provinces. 

5.  Career  Development 

Students  will  select  their  sectors  of  specialisation 
using  a variety  of  career  development  tools  in 
Grades  7 through  10,  including  the  Annual  Edu- 
cation Plan. These  tools  should  ensure  a realistic 
“fit” between  the  interests  and  capabilities  of  indi- 
vidual students  and  the  specific  skill  requirements 
of  sectors.  Based  on  this  information  and  their 
experiences  in  the  School-to-Work  program,  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  make  good  decisions  about 
career  aspirations  and  their  future  education. 

6.  Integrated,  Applied  Learning 

Instruction  in  the  School-to-Work  program  w ill 
be  cross-disciplinarv.  Ideally  a team  ot  teachers 
with  a variety  of  backgrounds  will  be  assigned  to 
the  group  of  students  taking  the  Sehool-to  W ork 
program,  and  they  will  use  the  learning 
resources  available  to  develop  a somew  hat  indi 
vidualised  program  for  each  student,  including  a 
focused  work  placement  experience  in  co-opera 
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CIODE  believes  that  it  is  every 


student’s  right  to  receive  an  education 


which  equips  them  with  the 


skills  they  need  to  pursue  a 


meaningful  career. 


tion  with  local  employers. The  emphasis  will  be 
on  acquiring  the  stated  competencies  and  apply- 
ing them  in  authentic,  relevant  situations. 

7.  Internet-based,  Multimedia  Learning 
Resources 

The  availability  of  excellent  learning  resources  is 
the  most  important  condition  for  widespread 
implementation  of  the  Joining  Forces  program.  A 
comprehensive  set  of  learning  resources  will  be 
developed  for  both  students  and  teachers, 
including  Course  Profiles,  Classroom  Activities, 
Interactive  Learning  Modules  and  Assessment 
tools.  The  resources  will  be  developed  to  be 


delivered  on  the  Internet,  and  will  also  be  avail 
able  in  CD-ROM  and  print  versions. 

8.  Tracking  and  Certification 

Student  achievement  will  be  tracked  on  a compe- 
tency by  competency  basis  and  will  receive  a 
skills  profile,  with  certification  recognised  by 
employers  in  the  sectors  and  other  educational 
institutions. 

9.  Laddering 

Where  possible,  students  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  School-to-Work  program  will  be  able 
to  get  access  to  further  educational  opportunities 
in  post-secondary  institutions  and  apprenticeship 
programs  with  advanced  standing  and/or  pre- 
ferred entrance,  with  appropriate  credit  for  skills 
already  acquired. 

10.  Community  Partnerships 

Successful  implementation  of  the  CIODE  model 
will  require  vibrant  local  partnerships  among 
boards,  secondary  schools,  employers,  interme- 
diary agencies  and  educators  in  apprenticeship 
and  other  post-secondary  programs  serving  the 
geographic  area.  Business  and  industry  are  very 
clear;  they  want  their  involvement  to  be  carefully 
planned  and  well  co-ordinated.  With  large  num- 
bers of  students  to  manage  in  large  School-to- 
Work  programs,  unprecedented  levels  of 
commitment  and  co-operation  will  be  necessary. 

11.  High  Quality  In-service 

CIODE  recognises  the  need  for  intensive  in-ser- 
vice for  staff  who  will  be  involved  in  the  Joining 
Forces  program.  CIODE  is  committed  to  provid- 
ing high  quality  in-service  to  accompany  the 
comprehensive  Learning  Resources  to  help 
schools  who  want  to  implement  the  program, 
beginning  in  the  nine  centres  associated  with  the 
development  work,  and  to  other  schools  across 
the  country  beginning  in  2002. 

What  Results  are  Being  Sought? 

To  enhance  global  competitiveness  for  Ontario 
industry  and  to  improve  the  employability  skills 
of  secondary  school  graduates,  Joining  Forces 
seeks  by  2002,  to: 

A substantially  increase  the  numbers  of  high 
school  graduates  who  possess  industry  validat- 
ed entry  level  skills  for  employment  in  nine 
economic  sectors  and  who  line!  suitable 
employment  in  these  sectors; 


A substantially  increase  the  numbers  of  high 
school  graduates  who  possess  high-demand 
skills  and  motivation  for  entrance  into  articu- 
lated community  college/ apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  who  successfully  enter  these 
programs  in  their  sectors  of  specialisation; 

A expand  Joining  Forces  programs  to  at  least  90 
secondary  schools  in  Ontario. 

CIODE  believes  that  it  is  every  student’s  right 
to  receive  an  education  which  equips  them  with 
the  skills  they  need  to  pursue  a meaningful 
career.  The  Canadian  education  system  has  not 
come  close  to  achieving  this  goal  in  the  past.  Far 
too  many  young  people  leave  school  with  few 
employability  skills  or  a realistic  idea  of  an  appro- 
priate career  destination.  Far  too  many  high 
school  graduates  lack  the  skills  and  information 
to  make  wise  choices  about  further  education. 

As  a mainstream  program,  Joining  Forces  will 
dramatically  increase  the  numbers  of  students 
who  have  clearer  direction  in  their  lives  and  close 
the  gap  between  the  skills  needed  by  Canadian 
business  and  industry  and  those  possessed  by 
graduates.  Q 

Further  information  about  CIODE  or  Joining  Forces 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  John  Florton  or  Bob 
Williams  at  CIODE,  telephone  (416)  695-7602  or 
E-mail:  ciode@ciode.ca.  They  would  be  most  interested 
m hearing  about  your  School-to-  Work  programs,  and 
learning  from  your  experiences,  and  sharing  strategies 
and  resources. 


Bob  Williams  is  Co-Director  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Development  in  Education 
(CIODE).  He  was  an  active  participant  in  the  highly 
successful  National  School-to-Work  Transitions 
project  in  the  Electrical/Electronics  industry  and  is 
currently,  through  CIODE,  leading  a major  provin- 
cial project  in  Ontario.  Bob  has  been  a teacher, 
department  head,  curriculum  co-ordinator  (Busi- 
ness Studies),  Superintendent  and  Director  of  Edu- 
cation with  the  Halton  District  School  Board. 
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School-to-Work 

Transition  in  the 
Construction  Trades 


flB  n Schmidt,  a construction  technology 
■ B Hj  teacher  at  Jacob  Hespeler  Secondary 
L A | School  in  Cambridge,  had  a dream  of 
■ B i I seeing  his  students  apply  their 
learnings  in  the  new  home  building  industry.  His 
basic  concept  involved  providing  high  school  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  four  high 
school  credits  by  learning  how  to  build  a two- 
storey  home,  which  would  meet  stringent  quality 
construction  standards  through  in-class  instruc- 
tion and  hands-on  skills  training. 

With  a dedicated  commitment  to  the  future  of 
the  home  building  industry  in  Canada,  Mattamy 
Homes  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Peter  Gilgan  accepted  the  challenge  to  spearhead 
this  trailblazing  initiative.  Both  partners  agreed 
that  a hands-on  approach  was  the  most  effective 
strategy  for  instruction.  Mattamy  made  available 
its  new  home  community,  Country  Club  Estates, 
in  Cambridge,  Ontario,  as  the  site  for  the  pilot 
Co-op  Program  house,  which  students  built  from 
foundation  to  completion.  Implementing  the 
program  involved  co-operation  from  a variety  of 
other  partners,  including  Skills  Canada,  the  City 
of  Cambridge,  the  Cambridge  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers  and  exposure  to  30 
skilled  trades  working  on-site. 

In  September  1997,  the  pilot  Program  was 
implemented  with  the  construction  of  the  first 
house.  Thirteen  construction  technology  stu- 
dents from  Jacob  Hespeler  Secondary  School 
worked  on  the  2,300  sq.  ft.  pilot  Co-op  Program 
house  valued  at  over  $220,000. The  educational 
initiative  involved  both  in-class  and  on-site 
instruction  under  the  guidance  of  teacher  A I 
Schmidt.  Mr.  Schmidt’s  passion  and  the  students’ 


enthusiasm  provided  a driving  force  in  the  fur- 
therance of  this  learning  opportunity.  Building 
on  the  success  of  this  initial  venture,  phase  two  of 
the  Waterloo /Mattamy  partnership  began  in 
September  1998,  with  30  Jacob  Hespeler  stu- 
dents working  on  a second  and  third  house  at 
Country  Club  Estates.  In  June  1999,  Mattamy 
Homes  had  no  more  building  land  available  in 
Cambridge,  so  they  paved  the  way  in  developing 
a new  partnership  between  Monarch  Homes  and 
Jacob  Hespeler  Secondary  School.  In  September 
1999,  30  Jacob  Hespeler  students  started  work- 
ing on  their  fourth  and  fifth  house  at  Monarch’s 
Wyldwood  Estates  in  Kitchener.  The  inherent 
replicability  of  the  model  has  enabled  expansion 
of  this  program  to  the  Halton  District  School 
Board,  the  Peel  District  School  Board,  a new 
Adult  Trainee  Program  in  Halton  Region,  plus 
two  other  schools  and  other  builders  within 
Waterloo  Region. 

Program  Description 

Students  spend  one  or  two  semesters  in  the  pro- 
gram. Each  semester,  students  spend  20  weeks  in 
school  and  on  the  job  building  one  home  from 
foundation  to  completion  and  receive  up  to 
four  secondary  school  credits  for  doing  so.  Upon 
completion  of  the  two-semester  program, 
participants  will  have  either: 

▲ a full-time  job  in  the  construction  industry; 

▲ registration,  as  an  apprentice,  in  the  construc- 
tion industry;  or 

▲ enrolment,  with  advanced  standing,  in  one  of 
Conestoga  College’s  Construction  Technology 
two-year  diploma  programs. 

This  program’s  effects,  however,  extend 
far  beyond  the  bricks,  mortar  and  wood  that  pro- 
vided the  structure  for  the  home.  In  the  spirit  ol 


Nancy  Campbell 


the  “journeyman/ apprentice”  system  of  yester- 
year, students  presented  with  the  opportunity  to 
experience  education  in  action,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  subjects,  includingTechnical  English  and 
Mathematics,  within  an  ongoing,  positive  work- 
study  environment.  Through  teamwork,  they 
feel  their  own  self-esteem  rise  along  with  the 
structures  they  are  building.  The  broad  skills  stu- 
dents acquire  during  the  pilot  program  sets  the 
stage  for  others  who  are  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, as  well  as  serving  as  the  foundation  for 
future  learning.  By  experiencing  their  classroom 
education  put  into  practice,  students  are  able  to 
make  solid  decisions  as  to  which  trades  interest 
them  most,  and  which  they  might  wish  to  pursue 
as  careers. 

This  Internship  program  breaks  through  stereo- 
typical gender  boundaries  with  respect  to  careers 
in  the  construction  industry,  as  female  students 
continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  Construction 
Internship  Program.  As  students  take  their  place 
in  Ontario’s  economy,  the  benefits  will  continue 
to  extend  to  an  ever-broadening  base.  Q 


Nancy  Campbell  is  the  Grants  Officer  for  the  Water- 
loo Region  District  School  Board.  She  started  her 
educational  career  in  1977  teaching  secondary  busi- 
ness and  special  education  courses  and  has  held 
school  administrative  positions  in  Business  Studies. 
Co-operative  Education  and  Adult  Education. 
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Introduction  to 
the  World  of 
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Tl  lie  lure  of  the  aerospace  industry  to  young 
people  is  in  vivid  evidence  this  spring  at  the 
Burnhamthorpe  Collegiate  and  Adult 
Learning  Centre  in  Toronto.  There,  the 
beginning  of  a regional  aerospace  centre  is  host 
to  some  20  students,  drawn  from  schools  across 
the  city  for  a semester  of  exploration  into  the  fas- 
cinating field  of  aerospace.  A new  four-credit  co- 
operative education  curriculum  involves  site 
visits  to  industry,  guest  instruction  from  experts 
in  the  sector,  hands-on  learning  and  a co-opera- 
tive work  placement. 

Within  the  facility,  students  are  being  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  aerospace  through  expo- 
sure to  design,  engineering  and  manufacturing, 
theories  and  principles  of  flight,  aircraft  and  air- 
port environment.  Enthusiasm  is  high  and  the 
Centre  is  already  filling  with  innovative  projects 
that  students  have  designed  and  built. 

What  motivates  these  students  is  as  diverse  as 
the  industry  itself.  Some,  of  course,  wish  to 
become  pilots — civilian  or  military.  Others  like 
the  workings  of  an  aircraft  or  how  it  is  put 
together.  Still  others  are  intrigued  by  the  logistics 
and  administration  of  airports  with  their  air  traf- 
fic controllers  and  myriad  business  and  manage- 
ment functions.  While  more  than  half  of  the  class 
interests  might  be  classified  as  aviation-oriented, 
many  students  note  the  dynamic  presence  of  a 
major  aerospace  industry,  including  its  complex 
management  functions,  on  the  doorstop  of 
Toronto,  and  are  intrigued  to  line!  out  more 
information  about  it. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  aero- 
space project  began  in  February,  and  is  introduc- 
ing senior  level  students  to  the  career  and 
post  secondary  opportunities  within  the  aero- 
space industry.  Key  features  of  the  introductory 
program  involve: 


▲ on  site  training,  including  intensive  field  trips 
and  guest  experts  from  industry  and  an  abun- 
dance of  hands-on  learning  opportunities; 

▲ the  low-budget  establishment  of  an  aerospace 
learning  environment; 

▲ credit  delivery  through  a co-op  work  place- 
ment; and 

▲ design  of  a specialised  “Introduction  to  Aero- 
space” curriculum. 

The  authors’  belief  that  a program  was  needed 
to  respond  to  student  career  interest  and  to 
industry  skill  shortage  began  three  years  ago. 
They  were  not  alone.  A number  of  conversations 
with  industry  representatives,  post-secondary 
educators  and  school-to-work  advocates  within 
school  systems  confirmed  the  need. 

The  challenge  was  how  to  bring  the  world  of 
aerospace  into  a closer  relationship  with  the  edu- 
cation system. 

Joining  Forces 

At  this  juncture,  a new  provincially  sponsored 
school-work  venture,  Joining  Forces,  became 
involved.  In  partnership  with  the  Ontario  Min- 
istries of  Education,  Training,  Colleges  and  Llni- 
versities,  this  project  is  mandated  to  assist  boards 
in  developing  school-work  transition  programs 


for  large  numbers  of  high  school  students.  Over 
the  next  three  years  Skills  Centres  will  be  estab- 
lished in  several  geographic  areas,  each  respond- 
ing to  a community-oriented  sector. 

Toronto,  with  its  important  and  expanding 
niche  in  the  global  aerospace  industry,  seemed  an 
excellent  candidate  for  a Skills  Centre  that  would 
connect  industry  career  opportunities  with  stu- 
dent interests. 

Aerospace  thus  became  one  of  the  key  sectors 
of  Joining  Forces  and  the  Toronto  District  School 
Board  its  lead  school  board  partner  in  developing 
a school-work  transitions  strategy.  The  Joining 
Forces  Project  proved  instrumental  to  project 
implementation  by  providing: 

▲ start-up  financial  support  for  program  devel- 
opment; 

▲ assistance  for  the  logistics  of  getting  the 
program  up  and  running  i.e.  marketing, 
co-ordinating  and  staffing;  and 

▲ help  in  creating  an  aerospace  learning 
environment. 

Enlisting  Stakeholders:  A Vital  Task 

The  plan  lor  an  aerospace  “centre”  was  now 
unfolding,  based  on  an  identified  student  need,  an 
interested  school  board  (Toronto  District),  a high 
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Al  Ratcliff,  instructor  with  the 
Aerospace  Regional  Training 
Centre,  discusses  concepts  in  the 
theory  of  lift  with  student 
Philippe  Laurent. 
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ly  supportive  principal,  a sponsoring  organisation 
(CIODE,  Joining  Forces).  One  might  think  those 
to  be  sufficient  winning  conditions  for  such  a pro- 
ject. Not  true.  Success  for  such  a venture  involves 
support  from  many  quarters,  perhaps  with  the  key 
leadership  role  to  be  fulfilled  by  industry.  In  this 
instance,  approaches  were  made  both  to  an  indus- 
try leader  directly,  Bombardier  Aerospace,  and  to 
the  organisation  representing  over  1 00  aerospace 
companies,  the  Ontario  Aerospace  Council.  As 
well,  the  Brampton  Flight  Centre  became  part  of 
what  is  an  impressive  industry  representation  on 
the  Project  Steering  Committee.  The  importance 
of  post-secondary  institutions  shoidd  be  recog- 
nised in  addressing  the  learning  continuum. 
Founding  member,  Georgian  College  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology,  has  provided  conceptual  and 
practical  leadership,  drawing  on  their  extensive 
experience  with  course  offerings  and  their  links  to 
the  industry.  Other  academic  partnerships  are 
evolving  to  help  steer  the  project:  the  Toronto 
Catholic  District  School  Board,  Centennial  and 
Seneca  Community  Colleges  and  the  Universities 
of  Ryerson, Toronto  and  Western  Ontario. 

A Sense  of  Urgency 

An  early  pilot  was  decided  upon  to  provide  a test- 
ing ground  for: 

▲ measuring  student  interest  in  this  area; 

A assessing  industry  willingness  to  bring  in-kind 

resources  to  the  project  and  open  their  doors 

to  students;  and 

A developing  an  effective  instructional  program. 

Since  the  plan  called  for  a program  to  be  ready 
for  piloting  in  six  months,  a curriculum  writing 
team  was  rapidly  assembled,  drawn  from  experi- 
enced practitioners  at  the  high  school  and  post- 
secondary level. That  team,  which  also  includes 
industry  representation,  developed  the  Grade  1 1 
“Introduction  to  Aerospace”  prototype  curricu- 
lum.The  basis  of  the  curriculum  included: 

A key  concepts  of  aerospace; 

A alignment  with  existing  ministry  curriculum; 

and 

A course  content  congruent  with  current  indus- 
try expectations. 

It  was  recognised  that  more  specialised  entry- 
level  employment  skills  would  be  more  fully 
reflected  in  courses  in  Grade  1 2,  with  orienta- 
tion to  either  the  manufacturing  technology  side 
or  airline/airport  operations  side  of  the  aero- 
space industry. 

The  curriculum  writing  team  completed  its 


work  on  schedule,  permitting  the  successful 
marketing,  staffing  and  launch  of  this  program 
early  in  year  2000. 

Working  Toward  a Model 

The  project  now  underway  embodies  the  first 
step  towards  a comprehensive  school -work 
model.  Phase  one  was  planned  to  capitalise  on 
student  and  industry  interest  in  bringing  student 
understanding  of  the  field  of  aerospace.  From 
that  starting  point,  a more  comprehensive  set  of 
learning  experiences  would  be  developed, 
enabling  students  to  gain  specialised  skillsets, 
related  to  the  aspect  of  aerospace  that  they  elect- 
ed to  pursue.  With  the  foundational  knowledge 
and  skills  related  to  manufacturing  technology, 
students  might  select  from  skilled  trades  courses 
through  apprenticeship  or,  alternately,  select 
related  post-secondary  courses  at  community 
college  or  university.  Three  months  into  the 
process,  phase  one  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted: 

In  phase  two,  it  will  be  important  to  develop 
and  implement: 

A Grade  12  specialised  modules  within  both 
manufacturing  technology  and  airline/air- 
port operations  (including  management); 

A an  expanded  delivery  model,  beyond  co-op, 
by  designing  course  profiles  aligned  with  the 
Ontario  School  Curriculum; 

A additional  classroom  resources  for  students 
and  teachers;  and 

A in-service  for  teachers  and  on-site  mentors. 

As  well,  we  intend  to  explore  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  learning  resources  to  support 
program  delivery. 

Summing  Up 

The  Toronto  District  School  Board  and  CIODE 
are  committed  to  enhancing  school-to-work 
opportunities  for  students  through  high  school 
preparation.  Multiple  pathways  are  offered  in  the 
growing  aerospace  field,  with  several  facets  of 
that  industry  facing  critical  skill  shortages.  The 
challenge  is  to  identify  and  develop  the  skills, 
knowledge  base  and  set  of  experiences  that  when 
taught  will  give  students  understanding  of  the 
aerospace  industry.  Such  an  approach  requires  a 
well-articulated  program  of  learning  experi- 
ences, beginning  in  late  elementary  school  and 
with  progressive  specialisation  that  responds  to 
student  interests  and  abilities. 

Active  partnership  with  industry  is  critical 


throughout  to  ensure  the  currency  of  informa- 
tion and  to  provide  workplace  access.  There  are 
promising  signs  that  the  aerospace  industry  is 
prepared  to  assist  the  program  with  tangible 
equipment  and  other  learning  resources. 

Effective  learning  resources  must  be  made 
available  to  students  and  teachers.  Learning 
modules,  whether  electronic  or  conventional, 
must  align  to  provincial  guidelines.  Both  in  devel- 
oping high  school  programs  and  opening  path- 
ways for  post-secondary  education,  articulation 
with  community  colleges  and  universities  is 
essential. 

The  benefit  to  students  of  choosing  aerospace 
as  a Strategic  Skills  Centre  is  already  apparent  to 
them  and  to  project  stakeholders.  As  the  project 
enters  its  second  and  more  ambitious  phase,  we 
are  confident  that  the  Aerospace  Model,  and  the 
learning  resources  that  flow  from  it  will  encour- 
age and  enable  mainstream  participation  by  large 
numbers  of  students  in  Toronto  and  across 
Ontario.  El 
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Lighthouse  Programs 


Science  and 
Technology  Towards 
the  21st  Century 


In  the  late  1 980s,  the  Nipissing  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (now  absorbed  into  the  larger  Near 
North  Board)  encouraged  its  secondary 
schools  to  initiate  specialised  programs  in  var- 
ious areas  in  order  to  minimise  competition 
among  public  schools.  Drawing  on  its  strengths 
in  technology  and  computer  implementation, 
West  Ferris  Secondary  School  created  a new  pro- 
gram in  September  of  1 992 — Science  and  Tech- 
nology towards  the  21st  Century  (ST-21). 

Integration  and  Enrichment 

ST-21  is  a packaged  program  that  provides 
enrichment  for  its  students  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  encourages  students  to 
appreciate  the  inter-relationships  among  these 
disciplines.  Students  in  the  program  are  expected 
to  have  a keen  interest  and  a demonstrated  skill  in 
the  areas  of  math,  science,  and  technology,  a 
commitment  to  develop  a strong  work  ethic  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom,  and  to  participate  in  ST- 
2 1 events.  Entrance  to  the  program  is  limited  and 
applicants  are  reviewed  according  to  their  cur- 
rent academic  standing  and  answers  to  a student 
questionnaire.  In  addition,  there  is  usually  con- 
sultation with  a student’s  parents  and/ or  former 
teachers. 

Program  Goals 

A To  encourage  both  male  and  female  students 
to  expand  their  interests  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  from  Grades  9 to  12. 

A To  encourage  students  to  be  innovative  and 
creative  In  providing  them  with  opportunities 
to  explore  and  discover  science,  math,  and 
technology  in  non-traditional  ways. 

A To  meet  all  Ministry  of  Education  require- 
ments in  each  of  the  areas  following  the  acade- 
mic stream. 


Students  in  the  program  are  expected 
to  have  a keen  interest  and  a 
demonstrated  skill  in  the  areas  oj 
math,  science,  and  technology,  a 
commitment  to  develop  a strong  work 
ethic  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  and 
to  participate  in  ST- 21  events. 

A To  integrate  mathematics  and  science  with 
technology,  computers,  library  research  and 
language  to  help  further  reline,  at  a high  acad- 
emic level,  students’  skills  in  problem-solv- 
ing, analysis,  experimentation,  synthesis  and 
communication  of  material . 

Program  Outline 

Students  in  Grade  9 are  timetabled  into  de- 
semestered  ST-21  courses  of  math,  science,  tech- 
nology (integrated  design)  and  English  (including 
technical  writing)  in  the  morning.  Their 
timetable  may  comprise  four  37-minute  classes 
or  three  50  minute  classes  on  a four-day  rotation 
depending  on  the  number  of  suitable  applicants. 
The  number  of  students  entering  Grade  10  is 
reduced  to  two  sections  and  students  are  time- 
tabled into  the  same  ST-21  courses  as  in  Grade  9 
with  a substitution  of  computer  studies  (software 
application,  statistics  and  programming)  for  Eng- 
lish. Grade  10  classes  are  also  de-semestered  but 
grouped  in  pairs  and  run  for  76  minutes  on  alter- 
nate days  (i.e. , section  one  takes  math  and  tech 
nology  on  day  one  and  science  and  computers  on 


Greg  Barnes 


day  two;  section  two  runs  in  opposite  fashion). 

Subject  teachers  are  responsible  for  covering 
the  objectives  inherent  in  the  academic  stream  of 
each  area.  Objectives  are  pursued  at  an  accelerat- 
ed rate  leaving  opportunities  to  apply  theoretical 
knowledge  through  project-based  learning.  Past 
and  present  projects  for  Grade  9’s  include: 

A mapping  and  cleaning  a local  creek 
A building  metal  boats  to  maximise  carrying 
capacity  for  a standard  set  of  materials 
A investigating  and  building  sundials,  hydraulic 
arms,  and  mousetrap  vehicles 
Grade  10  projects  involve: 

A designing,  constructing  and  testing  a vehicle 
made  of  recyclable  materials  which  has  to  tra- 
verse a varied  terrain 

A constructing  bat  boxes  and  duck  nest  boxes 
for  local  cottagers  and  nature  reserves 
A constructing  wooden  can  crushers 
A designing  and  testing  constructing  composite 
beams  and  insulation  panels 
All  projects  involve  the  practical  application  ot 
theory  presented  in  each  ST  2 1 subject. 

Blocks  of  morning  time  afford  several  advan- 
tages to  the  program.  First,  they  allow  the  sub 
ject  teachers  to  participate  in  the  definition, 
supervision,  assistance  and  evaluation  of  the  stu- 
dent projects — students  can  also  be  brought 
together  for  the  testing  of  projects  in  a challenge 
oriented  setting.  Second,  the  time  allows  oppor- 
tunities for  classes  to  visit  industries  to  observe 
and  speak  with  scientists  and  research  technicians 
and/ or  allows  business  and  industry  representa- 
tives from  these  areas  to  be  invited  into  the 
school  for  in-class  presentations  and  discussions. 
Third,  our  students  can  be  given  class  time  to 
complete  a Science  Fair  project  that  is  evaluated 
during  an  in-school  fair  with  certain  projects 
being  awarded  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
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school  at  the  regional  fair.  Participation  in  the 
Science  Fair  is  mandatory  for  students  in  Grades 
9 and  10  but  optional  for  seniors,  although  most 
tend  to  take  advantage  of  the  worthwhile  experi- 
ence given  their  participation  in  previous  years. 
It  is  also  mandatory  for  all  ST- 21  students  to 
write  provincial  math  contests  as  part  of  their 
evaluation  in  math  courses. Tutorials  to  prepare 
students  for  these  contests  and  the  actual  time  to 
write  them  are  easily  afforded  by  the  blocked 
time-tabling  of  our  program. 

The  senior  students  follow  a semestered 
timetable  to  accommodate  more  choice  in  elec- 
tives to  allow  students  to  meet  OSSD  and  post- 
secondary entrance  requirements.  The  Grade  1 1 
package  involves  blocking  the  morning  or  after- 
noon for  mathematics  and  chemistry  in  one 
semester  and  English  and  aviation  technology  in 
the  second  semester.  Grade  1 2 students  are 
enrolled  in  math  and  physics  in  the  same  semes- 
ter. Having  the  courses  scheduled  in  blocks  of 
time  affords  the  same  luxuries  as  evident  in  the 
junior  grades. 

Although  integration  is  more  difficult  to 
accommodate  through  project  based  learning  in 
the  senior  courses;  several  unique  opportunities 
have  been  developed.  First,  the  technology 
course  offered  in  Grade  1 1 is  slanted  completely 
in  the  direction  of  aviation — we  are  fortunate  to 
have  a technology  teacher,  a licensed  pilot,  who 
has  created  a liaison  with  a local  flight  school 
(students  spend  one  morning  each  week  at  the 
flight  centre).  In  this  course,  students  learn  prin- 
ciples of  flight  and  parts  and  systems  of  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  in  our  school  anti  at 
the  flight  centre.  The  classroom  is  equipped  with 
a flight  simulator  and  trips  have  been  organized 
to  NORAD,  the  aviation  museum  in  Ottawa,  and 
the  NASA  space  centre  in  Florida.  Integration  of 
math  and  science  is  accomplished  throughout  the 
curriculum  of  this  very  unique  learning  opportu- 
nity. In  addition,  students  complete  an  indepen- 
dent project  within  the  English  course  that 
involves  research  of  an  aeronautical  engineering 
company  of  their  choice.  Second,  an  articulation 
agreement  between  our  school  and  Canadore 
College  in  North  Bay  has  allowed  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  resources  and  expertise  within  the 
Environmental  Sciences  program  at  the  College. 
This  provides  a curriculum  link  to  senior  chem- 
istry as  well  as  within  the  Grade  10  science 
curriculum. 

Senior  students  are  encouraged  to  write 


university  sponsored  chemistry  and  physics  tests 
and  participate  in  Skills  Canada  competitions  and 
events  such  as  engineering  competitions  and  sci- 
ence olympiads.  Participation  in  these  ST-21 
events  allows  students  to  learn  to  work  together 
as  part  of  a team  and  can  be  impressive  as  part  of  a 
resume.  In  addition,  these  events  help  students 
learn  how  to  handle  the  pressure  of  peer  evalua- 
tion and  competition—  all-important  skills  to 
acquire  to  remain  competitive  in  the  world  of 
work.  Other  senior  activities  include  a tour  of 


Senior  students  are  encouraged  to 
write  university  sponsored  chemistry 
and  physics  tests  and  participate  in 
Skills  Canada  competitions... 


several  Ontario  universities  (over  three  days),  an 
annual  trip  to  Canada’s  Wonderland  for  their 
math-physics  day,  and  independent  projects  based 
on  innovation  and  the  design  of  new  products. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the 
required  credits  within  the  program  are  present- 
ed with  an  ST-21  certificate  upon  graduation. 
Over  90  percent  ol  our  program  graduates  gain 
entrance  into  university  or  college  programs 

Growing  Pains 

The  program,  in  its  conception,  had  to  decide  on 
the  number  of  required  ST-21  courses  within  the 
program.  If  the  students  have  too  much  choice 
available,  inevitably  the  project  work,  which 
integrates  the  subjects,  becomes  impossible 
because  not  all  students  are  taking  the  same 
courses. 


It  is  essential  that  the  teachers  involved  in  thc- 
program  have  a vested  interest  in  the  goals  of  the 
program.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  program 
could  fail  due  to  a number  of  reasons.  First,  with 
the  ever-increasing  pressure  placed  upon  sec- 
ondary teachers  the  natural  tendency  is  for  each 
teacher  to  simply  deliver  an  accelerated  curricu- 
lum in  the  individual  subjects  with  little  thought 
to  the  interrelationships  between  disciplines. 
Second,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  stim- 
ulate, challenge,  and  motivate  a group  of 
enriched  students  on  a daily  basis — to  put  it  sim- 
ply... these  students  are  not  always  easily 
impressed. 

A program  such  as  this  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  withstand  a certain  amount  of  student 
attrition.  First,  some  students  will  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  rigors  of  an  enriched  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  skill,  time  or  added  pressure 
and  responsibility.  Second,  programs  such  as  this 
attract  talented  students  who  have  a wide  variety 
of  interests.  Requiring  that  a package  of  four 
courses  be  taken  in  each  of  three  years  may  cause 
defections  from  the  program  as  capable  students 
realise  their  choices  to  take  other  courses  (elec- 
tives) are  restricted. 

Work  in  Progress 

There  are  challenges  inherent  in  maintaining 
ST-2 1 as  a viable,  innovative  approach  to  the  inte- 
gration and  delivery  of  curriculum.  However, 
these  challenges  are  worthwhile,  in  fact  benefi- 
cial to  the  program. They  force  us  to  constantly 
self-reflect  and  re-evaluate  what  we  are  doing 
and  how  we  can  improve  upon  it.  Based  on  this 
self- reflection  and  evaluation,  we  are  continually 
fine-tuning  the  program  and  making  modifica- 
tions. The  ST-21  program  demonstrates  that  it 
meets  the  needs  of  one  group  of  students  within 
our  school.  It  also  forces  us  to  recognise  that  sim- 
ilar innovative  programs  and  strategies  need  to 
be  in  place  so  that  the  needs  of  all  students  are 
met.  An  unanticipated  spin-off  of  the  ST- 2 1 pro- 
gram has  been  that  is  has  motivated  West  Ferris 
Secondary  School  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  a 
number  of  innovative  programs  in  others  areas  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  students  as  well,  o 
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Lighthouse  Programs 


Manufacturing 

Technology  for  Women 


Heavy  machinery,  loud  sounds  and  industrial 
smells  are  not  a typical  backdrop  for  a 
class  full  of  women  students.  But  these  are 
not  typical  students — these  women 
are  enrolled  in  the  Manufacturing  Technology  for 
Women  program  at  the  Centre  for  Skills  Deve- 
lopment & Training  in  Burlington,  Ontario.  They 
are  taking  a pre-apprenticeship  course  to  become 
tool  and  die  makers  or  general  machinists  in  the 
thriving  automotive  parts  industry  in  Ontario. 

Automotive  parts  manufacturing  is  a $27.7 
billion  industry  in  Canada,  employing  100,000 
workers,  most  of  whom  are  located  in  south- 
western Ontario.  Skilled  trade  workers  in  this 
field  tend  to  be  well  paid  and  enjoy  excellent 
working  conditions. 

Despite  this  promising  picture,  analysts  are 
predicting  a severe  skill  shortage  in  these  trades 
due  to  an  ageing  workforce,  a decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  skilled  tradespeople  immigrating  and 
fewer  youth  entering  apprenticeship  programs.  A 
studv  by  the  Auto  Parts  Manufacturer’s  Associa- 
tion (APMA)  anticipates  a shortfall  of  14,680 
jobs  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  workforce  has 
increased  from  37  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  1975  to  45  percent  in  1996. 
Although  the  number  of  women  workers  has 
increased,  there  remains  a large  gap  in  their  earn- 
ing potential;  the  majority  of  women  work  in 
low-pay  service  and  clerical  positions  making,  on 
average,  70  percent  of  the  average  male’s 


Women  in  trades  earn  an  average  oj 
1 7 percent  more  than  women  in 
female-dominated jields. . . 


income. 

Women  in  trades  earn  an  average  of  17  per- 
cent more  than  women  in  female-dominated 
fields  and  earn  more  relative  to  men,  taking 
home  80  percent  of  the  income  of  their  male 
counterparts.  However,  women  make  up  only  10 
percent  of  registered  apprentices  in  Ontario 
today,  and  only  2.8  percent  of  those  arc  in 
the  higher  paid  industrial,  construction  or  auto- 
motive trades. 


Encouraging  women  to  enter  pre-apprentice- 
ship  programs  seems  a practical  way  to  address 
the  predicted  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and 
provide  women  with  sustainable  and  rewarding 
employment.  Expert  machinists  can  make 
$50-70,000  per  year  after  achieving  their 
apprenticeship  ticket. 

The  Centre  for  Skills  Development  & Training 
(The  Centre)  located  in  Burlington,  Ontario  is  a 
continuing  education  centre  affiliated  with  the 
Halton  District  School  Board.  The  Centre’s 
objectives  include  the  creation  of  training  oppor- 
tunities that  anticipate  workforce  needs  and 
building  partnerships  within  the  community  to 
strengthen  the  application  of  in-class  studies. 

With  this  mission  in  mind,  The  Centre 
designed  and  conceived  a pilot  program  called 
Manufacturing  Technology  for  Women  to  address 
the  needs  of  industry  for  skilled  trade  workers 
and  the  desire  to  have  more  women  enter  this 
non -traditional  Held. 

The  Centre  has  co-ordinated  a partnership 
involving  government,  education,  and  industry. 


Carrie  Janisse 


Four  provincial  ministries  are  involved:  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs; 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities;  the 
Ministry  of  Citizenship,  Culture  and  Recreation; 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Other  partners 
from  the  public  sector  include  the  Ontario 
Women’s  Directorate,  the  Halton  Industry  Edu- 
cation Council,  and  Women  in  Technology  and 
Trades  National  Network.  Private  sector  support 
comes  from  the  Automotive  Parts  Manufacturer’s 
Association  and  local  industry.  This  $400,000 
partnership  pays  tuition  tor  women  aged  1 8—29 
enrolling  in  the  pre-apprenticeship  program  at 
The  Centre. 

The  project  is  unique  in  Ontario.  The  assistant 
instructor  in  the  program,  which  started  in 
March,  is  a woman  qualified  as  a General 
Machinist,  with  aspirations  of  completing  her 
formal  teacher  education  training. 

“Our  goal  is  to  create  a centre  of  excellence  tor 
the  province  to  meet  the  dire  need  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  for  skilled  workers  and  to 
place  our  graduates  in  well-paying  positions,” 
says  Aldo  Clan fr ini,  CAO  ofThe  Centre.  “The 
program  itself  is  not  new,  it’s  the  focus  on  women 
that  is  new.” 

The  program  targets  specific  trades  facing  job 
shortages  anil  balances  the  needs  of  women  for 
preparation  in  skilled  trades  with  the  needs  of  the 
employers  in  the  region. 

Eighteen  women  are  enrolled  in  the  pilot  pro- 
ject, which  includes  30  weeks  of  in-class  training, 
anil  a 20- week  paid  internship.  At  the  end  of  in- 
school and  on-the-job  training,  the  women  will 
have  over  1 ,000  hours  logged  towards  their 
6,000  hour  apprenticeship  ticket  and  will  be  on 
their  way  to  a stable  and  rewarding  career. 

Mackenzie  Murray,  2 3,  was  working  as  a cook 
in  a Hamilton  restaurant  when  she  sail  an  article 
on  the  program  in  her  local  paper: 

“I  read  in  the  paper  about  the  program  and 
thought,  ‘what  a great  opportunity’.  I put  down 
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the  paper,  picked  up  the  phone  and  six  business 
days  later  I was  enrolled  in  the  program.” 

Participants  entering  the  program  are  inter- 
viewed to  determine  their  suitability  based  on 
the  needs  of  employers  and  must  commit  to  full- 
time attendance.  They  are  assessed  through  an 
initial  application  form,  math  test,  and  an  interest 
and  aptitude  test.  Murray  is  enjoying  the  pro- 
gram immensely,  finding  the  environment  more 
stimulating  than  her  previous  work  in  the  service 
industry: 

“I’m  learning  something  new  every  day — and 
not  just  learning  it,  I’m  applying  it  to  real  life,” 
says  Murray.  “If  I learn  about  a math  formula  in 
the  morning,  I get  to  put  it  into  practice  in  the 
afternoon.” 

And  Murray  likes  the  environment  of  the  all- 
woman classes: 

“I  think  it’s  great  that  the  program  is  just  for 
women  and  not  just  because  of  the  ‘battle  of  the 
sexes.’  As  women  we  sometimes  battle  ourselves, 
battle  each  other.  In  our  classes  we  support  each 
other,  we  encourage  each  other,  everyone 
works — it’s  a verv  positive  environment.” 

Although  Murray  receives  free  tuition,  a shop 
coat  and  basic  tools  as  part  of  the  program,  she 
still  needed  to  apply  for  a student  loan  to  cover 
her  daily  expenses  while  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. For  Murray,  the  short-term  pain  of  the  stu 
(lent  loan  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  long-term 
gains  offered  by  the  program.  “This  program  got 
me  out  of  my  rut,”  she  says,  “and  it’s  opened 
doors  lor  me.  Once  you  have  your  ticket,  you  can 
work  anywhere.” 

Participants  are  evaluated  during  their  in-class 
training  through  a series  of  exercises  and  assign 
ments.They  are  tested  for  their  competence  with 
the  “hands  on”  tools  of  the  trade,  and  rated  by 


employers  during  their  internship. 

But  the  program  is  not  considered  a success 
until  participants  find  a full-time  job  outside  the 
program.  The  Centre  has  high  hopes — it  is 
expected  that  more  than  90  percent  will  success- 
fully complete  the  program  and  enter  the  labour 
force  with  a full-time,  high-paying  job. 

“Our  placement  rate  following  our  general 
trades  program  is  an  incredible  95  percent,”  says 
Cianfrini.  “There  is  a huge  demand  for  skilled 
workers  that  will  grow  even  larger  in  the  next  ten 
years.  The  demographics  of  the  current  workforce 
are  male  and  nearing  retirement.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  our  graduates  will  be  outstanding.” 

The  program  is  located  at  Lord  Elgin  High 
School  in  Burlington,  Ontario. The  women’s  pro- 
gram shares  the  use  of  the  manufacturing  tech- 
nology facility  with  high  school  students.  A side 
benefit  of  the  program  is  the  opportunity  to 
upgrade  and  maximize  the  use  of  the  existing 
shop  equipment.  The  Centre  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  used  equipment  or  donations  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  equipment  available  to  the 
women  as  well  as  the  high  school  program. 

But  the  program  is  not  considered  a 
success  until  participantsjind  a 
full-time  job  outside  the  program. 


“We  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  in 
resources  and  additional  equipment  and  upgrade 
the  existing  equipment  to  meet  the  standards  of 
today’s  businesses,”  says  Cianfrini.  “The  shop 
machines  won’t  sit  vacant  in  the  evenings  and 
during  the  summer  months.” 

Programs  like  the  ones  offered  at  I he  Centre 
could  tap  into  resources  currently  unavailable  to 


the  school  boards  and  create  communitv  part- 
nerships that  benefit  The  Centre’s  programs,  as 
well  as  the  host  school : 

“In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  partners  from  the 
industry  to  donate  their  equipment  and  expertise 
to  ensure  the  continued  quality  of  our  programs. 
If  a company  wants  to  partner  withThe  Centre, 
we  will  bend  over  backwards  to  make  sure  it  is  a 
mutually  beneficial  program .” 

Helen  Johns,  Minister  of  Citizenship,  Culture 
and  Recreation  with  responsibility  for  Women, 
recently  announced  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment would  spend  $3.81  million  for  programs 
encouraging  women  to  enter  the  skilled  trades. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  announcement  wasThe 
Centre’s  machine  shop. The  students  in  the  Man- 
ufacturing Technology  for  Women  program  took 
Johns  on  a tour  of  their  facility,  proudlv  demon- 
strating their  newly  learned  skills  on  the  heavy 
machines. 

Johns  was  impressed:  “A  very  short  time  ago, 
many  would  have  said  that  attracting  women  to 
these  trades  was  impossible.  This  innovative  pro- 
gram, offering  pre-apprenticeship  training  to 
women  based  on  the  needs  of  a specific  industry, 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Investing  in 
recruiting  and  training  women  in  trades  will 
increase  the  province’s  productivity  and  improve 
the  economic  health  of  Ontario.  This  pilot  pro- 
gram can  serve  as  a blueprint  for  other  pre- 
apprenticeship programs  for  women  in  trades,” 
she  said . 

Cianfrini  is  pleased  with  the  new  funding.  “The 
announcement  means  that  four  or  five  new  pro- 
grams can  start  up  across  the  province.  The 
Ontario  Women’s  Directorate  wants  578  women 
to  enter  the  program  in  the  next  three  vears,”  he 
says. 

The  announcement  means  you  mav  see  a lot 
more  women  donning  shop  coats  and  steel-toed 
boots  on  their  way  to  accessing  the  opportunities 
in  the  manufacturing  sector.  B 

The  Centre  for  Skills  Development  and 
Training  is  associated  with  the  Halton  District 
School  Board.  For  more  information,  call  (905) 
333-3499  or  visit  www.thecentre.ca. 


Carrie  Janisse,  an  Oakville  Ontario  resident,  is 
a freelance  communications  and  journalism  profes- 
sional. 
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An  Orbit  Satellite 


School-to-Work  Transitions 


Learning  Steps  for  the  Self-Managing  Learner 


by  Kurtis  Kitagawa 

Conference  Board  of  Canada 

Being  a self-managing  learner  is  useful  to  you  no  matter  where  you  are 
starting  from,  whether  you  are: 

\/  Making  a transition  from  school  to  work 
V'  Improving  your  grades  at  school 

/ Building  better  relationships  with  family  and  friends,  or  just 
getting  the  most  out  of  life 


1 . Know  Yourself  & Get  Feedback 


The  key  to  being  self-motivated  and  self-managing  lies  in  getting  in  touch  with 
who  you  are,  understanding  what  you  want  to  get  out  of  life,  and  making  do-able 
plans  to  get  where  you  want  to  be.  Being  self-reliant  is  actually  empowering:  it 
puts  you  in  charge  ol  your  own  development  and  opportunities.  Being  self- 
reliant  enables  you  to  set  your  own  priorities,  make  your  own  choices  and 
write  your  own  ticket  as  you  navigate  the  world  of  work  and  learning. 

To  be  a self-managing  learner,  you  need  to: 

1 Know  yourself  & get  feedback 

2 Identify  & reflect 

3 Plan 

4 Implement  & practise 
Document  & market 


Figure  out  where  you  are.  Take  stock  of  your  inter- 
ests, personal  values,  work  preferences  and  skills. 
Think  about  where  you  want  to  be. Think  about 
the  type(s)  of  work  or  future  education  you  would 
like  to  pursue. Talk  with  your  friends,  parents, 
teachers,  employer,  co-workers,  or  others  you  may 
think  of  asking  to  help  you  know  yourself  better, 
clarify  your  goals  and  make  your  plans.  Explore 
careers  using  career  exploration  tools  and  note  the 
education  and  skills  you  will  need  to  be  successful 
in  your  chosen  occupation  or  career.  Whatever 
career  path  you  choose,  you  will  need  a mixture  of 
generic  employability  skills  and  job  specific  skills. 
Set  your  long-range  skills  development  goals. 

Make  a long  range  plan  to  get  where  you  w ant  to  be. 


2.  Identify  & Reflect 


Observe  how  others  demonstrate  their  skills  at  home,  school,  work  and  in  the 
community. 

Think  about  how  you  demonstrate  your  skills  in  the  things  you  do  at  school,  at 
home,  at  work,  or  in  the  community. 

Identify  the  areas  you  feel  you  are  strong  in.  Back  these  up  with  examples  of 
howr  you  have  demonstrated  those  skills  in  practice.  Now  identify  the  areas  you 
are  not  comfortable  with  or  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate, 
and  select  the  ones  that  you  feel  are  most  important  to  your  goals  — these  will 
be  the  skills  you  need  to  develop. 


( My  activites 
When  1: 

My  skills  \ 

1 demonstrate  my  ability  to: 

Take  a telephone  message 

Communicate  effectively 

Name  my  computer  files  and  store  them 
in  an  appropriate  directory 

Manage  information 

Sort  out  my  personal  relationships 

Think  and  solve  problems 

Balance  my  cheque  book 

Use  numbers 

Turn  off  the  iron  when  1 am  finished 
using  it;  look  after  someone  who  is  sick 

Look  out  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
others 

Ask  for  help  when  1 do  not  understand 
something 

Learn  continuously 

Show  up  for  work  on  time,  or  call  if  1 
am  going  to  be  late  or  absent 

Deal  with  people,  problems  and 
situations  with  honesty  and  integrity 

Make  time  in  my  schedule  for 
homework  and  socialising 

Balance  work  and  personal  life 

Juggle  time  commitments  when 
something  comes  up 

Be  adaptable 

Play  volleyball 

Work  with  others 

l Do  my  share  of  the  household  chores 

Carry  out  tasks  from  start  to  finish  y 

3.  Plan 


Examine  each  skill  on  your  development  list  from 
Step  2 and  identify  one  or  more  things  you  can  do 
at  home,  school,  work  or  in  the  community  to 
improve  that  skill  or  behaviour.  Sometimes  all  you 
need  is  a chance  to  show  that  skill  in  action. 

Make  a learning  contract  with  your- 
self or  your  coach(es)— parents, 
teachers,  employers,  etc.— to  help 
you  achieve  your  goals.  Identify 
areas  where  you  are  going  to 
need  support  or  resources  to 
achieve  your  goals  and  make  a 
plan  with  your  coach(es)  to  do 
what  you  each  need  to  do  to  get 
you  to  your  goal. 


4.  Implement  & Practise 


My  skill  goal 

I'd  like  to  be  able  to: 

My  action  plan 

1 can  achieve  my  skill  goal  by: 

Be  on  time  for  everything 

At  home 

✓ Making  a schedule  for  school  and  social  activities 

✓ Doing  my  homework  the  night  before 

✓ Going  to  bed  at  a reasonable  time 

✓ Setting  the  alarm  clock  for  the  appropriate  hour 

✓ Allowing  time  to  walk  or  bus  to  school 

At  school 

✓ Arriving  at  school  5 minutes  before  the  bell  rings 

✓ Moving  from  the  cafeteria  to  the  classroom  when  the  bell  rings 

1 

At  work 

✓ Allowing  time  to  change  into  my  uniform  before  the  shift  starts 

✓ Delivering  the  morning  papers  in  time  for  people  to  read  them  at  breakfast 

In  the  community 

✓ Arriving  at  the  theatre  before  the  performance  starts 

— 


Start  doing  the  activities  you  identified  as  priorities  in  Step 
3!  Skills  need  to  be  practised,  just  like  muscles  need  to  be 
exercised,  so  don’t  forget  to  include  some  activities  to  give 
all  your  skills  a workout. 

Take  part  in  activities  that  require  you  to  perform 
the  skill  you  want  to  improve  at  progressively 
higher  levels  of  achievement. 


5.  Document  & Market 


It’s  time  to  tell  the  world  what  you  can  do!  Document  your  achievements  in 
an  employability  skills  portfolio. 

Market  yourself!  Be  prepared  to  talk  about  your  skills  and  the  things  vou  do 
to  demonstrate  them . 


✓ 


✓ 
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Story  Matters:  The  Role  of  Story  in  School 
Guest  Editor:  David  Booth 

From  an  early  age  stories  play  an  important  role  in  our  lives.  Stories 
matter  because  they  include  perspectives,  aspirations  and  dreams. 
Emphasis  on  how  to  create  classroom  and  school  environments  which 
recognize  and  draw  on  the  power  of  stories. 

Education  and  the  Soul 

Guest  Editors:  Dave  Hunt  and  John  P.  (Jack)  Miller 

This  issue  is  a celebration  of  soul,  an  affirmation  of  its  central 

place  in  our  lives  with  a special  emphasis  on  soul  in  education. 

This  emphasis  includes  nurturing  the  souls  of  teachers  and 
learners — students  of  all  ages.  Special  feature:  Interview 
with  Thomas  Moore. 

School  Leadership  in  Transition 
Guest  Editor:  Kenneth  Leithwood 

Examines  what  recent  government  changes  to  education  mean  to  school 
principals — those  people  most  often  named  as  directly  responsible  for 
success  or  failure  of  changes  in  schools.  Special  emphasis  on  what  the 
research  says  about  effective  school  leadership. 


The  New  Face  of  Teaching 

Guest  Editors:  Carol  Rolheiser  and  Kim  Gordon 
The  new  face  of  teaching  is  not  afraid  of  accountability,  of  higher 
standards,  or  of  an  increasingly  challenging  student  population.  The 
new  face  of  teaching  wants  what  every  generation  of  teachers  has 
always  wanted — to  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  students.  The 
authors  in  this  Orbit  issue  offer  learning  strategies  for  teachers  that  will 
help  them  make  this  difference.  Special  emphasis  on  new  teachers. 

Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 
Guest  Editor:  David  Booth 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends  the 
reading  wars,  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies,  warning  signals 
for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their  early  years,  and  recom- 
mendations for  remedial  strategies,  books,  and  materials.  A MUST- 
READ  for  every  elementary  school  principal  AND  primary  level  teacher. 

Safe  Schools  '99 
Guest  Editor:  Stu  Auty 

This  Orbit  issue  is  a unique,  indepth  document  on  the  challenges 
facing  educators  who  want  to  create  and  maintain  safe  schools. 
Features  up-to-date  research,  basics  of  a comprehensive  approach, 
strategies  to  reduce  violence. 


Complete  and  mail  your  payment  today  to:  ORBIT  SALES  AND 
CIRCULATION,  2903  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  M1M  1N6 
For  more  information:  Phone:  (416)  267-2185  Fax:  (416)  265-7786 


Orbit  Bulk  Order  Rates,  15  copies  or  more,  $6.00  ea.! 
(Price  includes  GST,  shipping  and  handling) 
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3.  copies  of  School  Leadership  in  Transition 

4.  copies  of  The  New  Face  of  Teaching 

5.  copies  of  Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

6.  copies  of  Safe  Schools  '99 
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